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tasseled heads as they proudly pranced alony to 
| the music of their glittering bells. 

At a window of one of the fine houses that 
;stand upon this boulevard sat two young and 
Waiting its restin the cool, soft ground, beautiful women. Both were silent and sad. 
All unknowing the life that lies They were looking out upon this lively scene, but 
Hidden away from curious eyes, | they saw nothing of what was passing before 
But ready to grow on the summer plain, them. Their faces bore a sorrowful and far-away 
In golden sunshine, to golden grain. jlook that held no communion with anything 
y? about them. Each leaned her head upon her 

i hand, watching the now softly-falling snow, fear- 

| ful of allowing and yet unable to refuse harbor- 

'age to the thoughts within her mind. 

| Yet why this sadness? Why were not they 

| 


Bitter-Sweet. 


=> 


WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


The barley is full, and fair, and round, 





Do you know what the brewer does to the barle 
He coaxes it on with pains and care, 

Gives it water and gives it air, 

He spreads it out and pleads with it, till 
Through all its quiet there runs the thrill 

Of a sweet new life that stirs and wakes, 

Till all the foldings of husk it breaks. 


mingling with the merry sleigh-riders? All their 
surroundings betokened elegance and ease. A 
Tender and fair the fibers grow, a fire, burning in the larze, open grate, 
Pearly of luster and white as snow, | tichly tinted the handsome furnishing of the now 
Tiny sosilet dn’ ng stem | twilight-darkened room. Nothing seemed lack- 
Do you know what the brewer docs with them? | 198 to add to the comfurt or pleasure of the in- 
;mates. Allin which cultivation and refinement 
can delight appeared to be there in lavish profu- 
‘sion, 

| These women had been dear friends from early 
childhood. Both had married happily and set- 
'tled near each other in a lovely part of their own 
| sunny France. Scarce a year had passed over 
jtheir joyous married lives when war came to 
| break up their homes. The wives, never separa- 
ted, sought refuge, with many others alike un- 
jhappy, in the beautiful and peaceful capital of 
It looks as if it were hard fo¢ wie barley— ‘Belgium. Alas for them that their husbands 
But they say the beer is sweeter so, ‘could not accompany them! But duty and hon- 


He fans the fire iill the iron is rea, 
Sprea‘i out in broad sheets overhead, 
Then tosses the stirring barley there 
With its clinging rootlets, silvery fair. 
All of the sweet new life they know 
Quivers and shrinks in the fiery glow; 
Shrivelled and brown, the tender thread 
Curls up and falls, and the careless tread 
Crushes it down, and ’tis swept away 
To be fed to the cattle another day. 


And the cattle are satisfied, you know. 
Anna C. BRACKETT. 


“Life is Earnest, Life is Real.” 


Childhood has its little cares, vexations and | 


griefs, but they are evanescent, and melt away | 
like the fleeting clouds. Youth has its special | 
trials, and very often a forced maturity through | 
domestic afflictions and embarrassments; but the | 
halo of that period prevents undue HOES 
There is a bow in the sky, a star in the east, a 
fortune atthe end of every pilgrimage. Effort | 
with failure is wholly incomprehensible. Simple. 
and believing, how can the novice appreciate | 
falsehood, envy, malice, double-dealing, frauds, | 
which blanch even veterans? It is later that the 
shadows begin to fall heavily,and character is | 
evolved by means of inuch tribulation. [low 
could the petted school-girl realize that in a few 
short years she would leave forever all her fa- 
miliar haunts, where she had chased butterflies, | 
culled fairest roses, and returned again and again 
to luxury and affection? What place in her mind | 
for shattered dreams, broken troth, melted patri- | 
mony, parents and associates beckoned by the an- | 
gels, andsie far away among strangers, delicate, | 
penniless, and forced to labor early and late for | 
the bread of her innocents. 

When the mother commits her first-born to the | 
| 


grave she feels that no one ever knew such sor- | 


row as hers, but observation will reveal some | 





neighbor who has parted with country, husband, | 
and a whole family of grown children. Not an] 
inherited link comcets her with he: race. She) 
must earn alone her needed crumbs. Life is very | 
real to both. 

Amil stifling heat and choking dust, we desery | 
ata distance a long procession of men and wo- | 
men, and wonder who they are and whither going. | 
As we near them, we see that it is a funeral cor- 
sc ime relic to his 


tee, and that, in tyre, tes hoa: 
resting-place. We know nothing of their where-| 
abouts, who or what they are. We eee that they | 
are foreigners, and have brought with them the 
customs of their own land. They are a colony, 
and may convoy U.cir leader or some aged patri- 
arch who had courage to follow with the multi- 
tude, and all for love of the hardy and brave. 
We notice their ssdness and unity, and are sure 
that their warfare is earnest. We mingle our 
tear with theirs and slowly pass on. 

We enter the abode of luxury, and in strong 
contrast lies the honored citizen, the fond father, | 
devoted husband, brother, friend. He has sowed, 
reaped, and been translated. Existence was seri- 
ous to‘him; it is so to those who sit in sackcloth 
and ashes. ‘Lhe prop and mentor have been with- 
drawn, and the weak must become the strong. 
What new condition for the scions, what responsi- 
bility for the companion! How the tables are 
turned, and the shielded become sentinels upon 
the watch-tower. 

What a dash to the expectant bride as with few 
solemn syllables she is made one in law as she 
was in spirit with him who ina few hours must 
go up higher! What overthrow and concentra- 
tion of experience through a seeming accident! 
What sudden development, what new insighit, 
must burst upon the twain! 

With each and all arises the questions varied 
only in intensity, Why is all this, and to what 
end! What advantage in poverty, struggle, sick- 
ness and death? Why is my soulrent within me, 
and what is there beyond the vail? What com- 
pensation for agony such as mine? How can I 
live on, and bear this cross under which I bend ? 
Who will help me in this trial-hour of bloody 
sweat® Oh, Father, God, pity and sustain! 

The very interrogatives sre prayers from out 
our lowest depths, and answers as well. We 
touch the divine, and that solves our enigmas. 
There is fullness and solace there, because wisdom 
and love are surest prerogatives. They compass 
the whole, are cause and etlect. Weare at schools 
of different grades, and we must be drilled there- 
in. There is no escape, neither should we desire 
any, could we detect the points perfectly. With 
hooded eyes this is impossible; so our Teacher 
leads us on regularly, irregularly, by halt and 
march, uli we glean the lessons most imperative 
for us to acquire. He intersperses sweetness 
with thorns, beauty with deformity, peace with 
tumult, faith with uncertainty. Deep within us 
he deposits that substrata which, as a most natu- 
ral function, seeks Lim in every extremity, and 
comes to trust him with the entire being. We 
so aspire to the holy and true that we are sure 
We 
regard this mortal term as only a phase to be fol- 
lowed by others which may beinterminable. We 
are sure of our immortality, and by the same in- 
ternal consciousness regard earthly dissolution 


there is fruition somewhere and somehow. 


as the portal through which we proceed to the 
than this—sight is 
vouchsafed us, and we crown our hope by k:nowl- 


unfoldings beyond. More 


edge. When spirit grasps the spiritual, the ence 
darkened glass reveals pure vision, all doubt 
Vanishes, and in every vicissitude of weal or woe 


we adore and contide implicitly. We combine 


rest and patience, and steadily steer our barques to 


the promised havens, 


An Incident of the Late War. 


BY OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT. 


The grand boulevard of Brussels was merry | 


with the bells of gayly-adorned sleighs on an af- 
ternoon of the past winter. Happy riders passed 
and repassed, breathing in intoxicating draughts 
of merriment with the exhilarating winter's air, 
seemingly unconscious of any sorrow or wretch- 
edness in the world. Even the horses seemed to 
delight in their showy trappings, and shook their 


| companions. 


‘or called them to the defense of their country, 
|and, hard though it was, the mournful farewell 
jhad to be spoken and the bitter separation sus- 
‘tained. This it was that rendered them unhappy 
in the midst of so many surrounding pleasures. 
Their hearts were far-away with the loved ones, 
who were perhaps even now exposed to the dan- 
gers and horrors of the battle-field. 

The darkness of the winter’s evening was 
creeping on apace, yet etill they gazed with that 
troubled, absent look. They had received no let- 
ters fur owe uc three weeks. ferrible batth.s had 
been fought during that per.ud. It might be 
that this beautiful snow, which others were 
watching with delight, was quietly, mournfully 
burying, beneath a downy coverlet, all that they 
held dear on earth. Still they sat immovable 
as statues, their minds undergoing cruel torment 
by these heart-rending reflections. Suddenly 
a violent ring at the door-bell broke the spell. 
The voice of the postman called out cheerily, 
‘Two letters from Paris by balloon-post, for Mad- 
ame A—— and Madame B——.”’ The ladies hur- 
ried to the door, impatient to receive the precious 
letters. A third lady, a refugee like themselves, 
and having apartments in the same house, had has- 
tened to the same summons of the bell, and now, 
with the bitterness of oft-repeated disappointment 
marked upon her countenance, she stood envious- 
ly regarding the tiny billets in the hands of her 


The three ladies entered the room where but a 
moment before two of them had sat engrossed 
with such gloomy thoughts. Madame C sad- 
ly seated herself, hoping to forget her own disap- 
pointment in seeing the joy of her more fortunate 
friends. Without waiting to t.ave the gas light- 
ed, the two ladies retired to the window, drawing 
aside the curtains to avail themselves of what 
little yet remained of the winter’s twilight. 
They bad carefully divested the tiny letters of 
their delicate wrappings, and Madame A 
perusing hers when she shuddered and an ex- 
pression of pain passed over her features. With 
a louk full cf sympathy she glanced at her friend, 
but that lady was still regarding the signature of 
her letter with a mystified and disappuinted look, 
murmuring, “It is from one whom I scarcely 
know; what can he write to me about?’ She 
had read but a few lines of the letter when she 
turned pale, and with a groan escaping from her 
lips, and crushing the unfortunate letter within 
her hand, she sank into a chair. Madame A—— 
threw her arms about her friend, and in a tone of 
the deepest pity exclaimed: “Then you know all; 
there is no need for me to say anything. My 
poor friend!” This much affected Madame B——, 
and, shrinking from the embrace of her friend, ehe 
looked towards Madame C , the forgotten one, 
who was wonderingly looking on the scene being 
enacted before her. Rightly believing that nei- 
ther of her friends understood the contents of both 
letters, this lady now approached, kindly endeav- 
oring to soothe her weeping companions. Glanc- 
ing through the letter which Madame A—— put in 
her hand she saw the cause of that lady’s emo- 
tion, for the little bit of paper contained news 
that would crush a fond heart. It was a request 
for the recipient to perform the sad task of pre- 
paring the mind of her friend to hear of the 
death of her husband, who had fallen gloriously 
in the combat at Maison Blanche. 

Yet all was not explained. It could not be 
that the letter received by Madame B contain- 
ed the same fatal news, for hers was not grief occa- 
sioned by the death of a beloved husband. Wish- 
ing to do all she could to lighten the suspense from 
which all were suffering, Madame C—— unhesitat- 
ingly took the crumpled note from the hand of 
Madame B , and, as she read it, gave a mourn- 
fulcry; for this letter, too, asked its receiver to ful- 
fill the same melancholy office for her friend. 

Well might the two friends shrink froin the 
duty which compelled each to cause such unutter- 
able anguish to the other; but how much greater 
would be their suffering when both knew the 
whole truth. Each was moved to great distress 
by the sad news which by chance she was ap- 
pointed to communicate to the other, yet neither 
knew that both were widows in the presence of 
a friend who held the secret of both. 

It is neediess to add that Madame C per- 
formed with the tenderest solicitude the doubly 
sad duty thus unexpectedly imposed upon her. 
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subtle story-writer, he brings to the lecture-field 
the treasures of an unusually varied experience, 
and of a rare and exquisite observation of na- 
ture. One of our best classical students, he is 
yet alive to all the questions which press for so- 
lution in our own day. Whatever his theme, 
hia thoughts are expressed in vigorous and noble 
English. His personal qualities will also con- 
tribute to place him in the front rank of our lec- 
turers.’’ This is alltrue. We have mentioned 
his topics heretofore. 

In the national competition of English schools 
of art, nine gold medals have been awarded. 
These were assigned to various subjects of study 
or design, and that for painting has been gained 
by a lady, Miss Rose E. Stanton, of the Stroud 
School of Art. Of 24 silver medals seven have 
been won by ladies, who have also carried off 
21 out of 65 bronze medals, and 31 out of 9d 
Queen’s prizes of books. These successes must 
be regarded as affording evidence of great earn- 
estness on the part of female students, some of 
them having been obtained in stages of instruc- 


| tion, such as anatomy and modelling, of peculiar 


difficulty in competition with the more numerous 
male students of the industr.al classes. The 
Princess Louise, the Marcl:ioness of Lorne, takes 
great interest in these schools. 

Mr. Edit or:— A correspondent of the Common- 
wealth recently asked who was the “fair woman” 
that in Tennyson's “Dream,” 


“clasped in ler last trance 
Her murdered father’s head.’’ 


Of course I cannot say what was in the poet’s 
thought when he wrote the line, but the descrip- 
tion fits admirably Mrs. Margaret Roper, a wo- 
man distinguished for her eminent learning, and 
no less interesting in the light of the great love 
with which she loved, and was loved by, her father, 
Sir Thomas More. After her “murdered father’s 
head” was placed with the beads of other victims 
of his whilom friend, ‘Bluff King Hal,” on Lon- 
don Bridge, her woman’s wit devised a plan for 
removing it to the Church of St. Dunstan, at Can- 
terbury, where it was deposited in the family vault 
of the Ropers. When she died, years after, the 
casket containing the head was, in accordance 
with her desire, placed in her coffin and buried 
with her. B. 

Norton, Mass., July 25. 

The Nineteenth Annual Report of the Trus- 
tecsof the Public Library of Boston, printed by 
order of the city government, makes a pamphlet 
of 77 pages, well filled with interesting reports 
and statistics. There were 293,710 volumes ta- 
ken for home use during the year 1870-71, and 
18,700 had to be sent for by notice through the 
post, which means that, in every fifteen books ta- 
ken home, there will be one kept beyond the pre- 
scribedgftime, either from carelessness or because 
further use is required. Of this number thus no- 
tified, 17,856 were returned within a week, leav- 
ing 844 to be sent for by special messengers, 
which shows that one book in every 348, taken 
for hom? use, must be regained in this way. Of 
this 844, all were recovered except 39, and the 
grand result is, that, of every 7531 volumes that 
leave the library, only one is lost. That this 
number is in excess of what might be the case, 
were the use of the library granted to only such 
az could become pecuniarily vouched for by some 
tax-payer or householder, can easily be conjectured 
from the fact, that, at the lending branches of the 
Liverpool Library, for the last year, there was 


/ only one book unrecovered, or not restored by an 


equivalent, out of every 36,000 issues. 

Miss Elizabeth Stuart Phelps writes—and it 
indicates the shallowness of some women—to the 
Independent: ‘‘T once saw a young lady ride the 
whole way from Portland to Boston in the cars 
without once leaning back against the cushioned 
seat, so that she should not tumble her black silk 
sash. A barber told me that he ‘curled a young 
lady’ ouce for a ball, and she had two hundred 
and forty-seven curls when she was done. ‘And 
I began at 10 o’clock in the morning, and I never 
got through with her till 9 o’clock at night!’ Dr. 
Dio Lewis tells of a being who put four hundred 
and twenty-five (Ithink ) yards of trimming upon 
‘We get no Christ from you,’ 
said Rumney Leigh. ‘And verily, we shall not 
get apoet, in my mind.’ And verily, when soci- 
ety has reduced women to such straits as this, one 
hardly understands such a fact as Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning. Four hundred and twenty-five yards! 
Conceive of the Honorable Charles Sumner or 
Professor Longfellow in four hundred and twenty- 
five yards of trimming! Imagine the speech on San 
Domingo or the Psalm of Life, written in a black 
silk sash tied in a snarl to the author’s coat tails, 
he pausing at every classic metaphor, or at the 
close of each moral stanza, to see if he had tum- 
bled himself behind. Fancy Brown-Sequard ata 
consultation in 247 curls. Picture him timin§ 
the pulse of a dying man with one hand and 
tightening his hairpins with the other.”’ 


one single dress. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
From Germany and France. 
SPECIAL TO THB COMMONWBALTH, 
Menicn, July 4, 1871. 
FOURTH-OF-JULY. 
A Boston lady, with a national complacency 





that is as refreshing as your iced lemonade will | 
be after the ‘‘oration’’ at Tremont Temple, was | 
a little disturbed awhile ago. She supposed all | 
the art galleries would be closed in honor of the} 
day. And she was very desirous to visit the! 
Wimmer Gallery and the Glyptothek. The shock 
of our irrepressible laughter awoke ker to the con- | 
sciousness that it was quite possible that the 
birthday of our republic would not always be re- | 


membered in Bavaria. The stars and stripes are 
fluttering out of our windows right joyously, and; 
of course they receive appropriate greeting from | 
every passing American. A party of us, belong- 
ing from Maine to Michigan, were returning yes- 
terday from the Passion Play at Ober-Ammergau, 
| and we were all of one accord that it would be a 
good thing to meet to-day under the statue of Ba- 
varia or in the Englist) Gardens, or else to invade 





COMMONALITIES. 

Our neighbor, E. W. Bouve, 6 Bromfield 
street, has a lad in his employ who found in the 
gutter, front of his store, what he thought to be 
a button, embedded thickly with rust. Wishing 
Mr. B. to examine it, he applied some acid and 
found distinct traces of lettering. Cautiously 
proceeding in cleaning, he found it to be a genu- 
ine New England sixpence of the date of 1652— 
vi. The words New England and Massachusetts 
(apelt Masricuvserts) are very distinct. 

The Mirror. 
The soul is an empty mirror 
Till high God looketh in; 
Not minding its vile error, 
Or its dull gloze of sin. 
Once looks he, and then goeth; 
| The transient image fair 
Remains, and daily groweth ‘ 
A picture graven there. 
As stays the face of her one marries, 
| ‘Though she’s afar from home, 
| So goes he, but his bitterness tarries 


| Till he himself shall come. 


The Providence Journal eays of Col. Higgin- 
son as a lecturer: ‘A brilliant essayist, a fine and 


in force the house of the United States Consul. | 
| How much foaming beer we shall drink at the 
| Royal Brewery on our return as a fitting expres- 
; Sion of our thirsting patriotism remains to be re- 
: corded. 
THE DAY A YEAR AGO. 
| A year ago to-day, we had been wandering all 
} the morning over Abbotstord and Melrose Abbey. 
As we came out ot the enchanted region the only 
| Youngster in our party gravely announced his in- 
‘ tention of hoisting the stars and stripes and firing 
| of crackers in honor of the day. We represent- 
ied the impossibility of such a proceeding. Did 
| he suppose the imperturbable Scotch were dis- 
| posed to manufacture fireworks tor the benefit of 
' Yankee patriots! And as for a flag we had none 
| nearer than London! When we tad snubbed his 
| joyal intentions, as we supposed quite effectually, 
|our young man coolly whistled and demurely 
unlocked his valise. From it he produced a 
emall silken flag, and using his folded umbrella 
fora flag-staff he soon presented arms and marc'i- 
ed round loftily. Of course we could expect no 
triumphant wave such as a tull-grown banner 
could supply, but it kept up as brisk a fluttering 
as the soft breeze would allow. The same valise 
proved stuffed with ‘‘crackers,’’ but of a kind not 
exactly volcanic. They seemed very peaceful, 
being of the well known wheaten brands atyled 
“Albert” and ‘ Victoria.”’ But as our jubilant 
patriot fired off these crackers, or shied them 
briskly round, all the small ragged boys of the 
village seemed to get a telegraphic despatch of 





the kind of fun going on, and promptly reported 
themselves ready for any duty in the catching 
and eating line. They were ably and cheerfully 
supported by all the village dogs that could ex- 
press their approval and sympathy by the wag of 
their tails. An attentive old Scotchman watched 
us and studied the flag. But the stars were more 
than “one too many”’ for his slow comprehension. 
So we essayed an oralenlightenment. His ruddy 
face grew very luminous when he thought he had 
successfully mastered the idea. “Oh, yes, an so 
it’s Americans and ‘Confederates’ ye are! And 
that’s Mr. Davis’s little flag on yer umberella.” 
Of course we indignantly disclaimed the soft im- 
peachment, ‘We hoisted no traitor’s ra7!’’ etc., 
etc. ‘“Aweel, aweel, but itis a rare bonny foine 
gentleman we in Scotland think Mr. Jefferson 
Davis for to be, and it is very sorry for him we 
always were! But what is it makes the little dif- 
ference between his fag and yours?’’ The femi- 
nines among us aired our Opinions concerning 
that “‘little difference’ with a tropical warmth ap- 
propriate to the ‘‘giorious Fourth.’’ But just as 
the last cracker had been ‘“‘fired off” and raced 
for by dogs and children, the locomotive began to 
do a little whistling. though I did not recognize 
the air of ‘‘ Yankee Doodle” or “IIail Columbia.’’ 
But the tide of oratorical glorification appropriate 
to “the day we celebrate” being thereby arrested, 
we were whirled away to Edinboro’, 

HOW AN ENGLISHMAN REGARDED THE HOLIDAY. 

And all this ‘reminds me of another story,” as 
honored A. Lincoln would say, While we were 
in Naples, last winter, a good clergyman of the 
Chureh of England often aired Ais opinions upon 
our national needs, ete. Of course, as became the 
modesty of good Hubbites, we were always open 
to instruction. One day at dinner there was 
some allusion to this same irrepressible, annually 
recurring ‘Fourth of July,’’ which to-day we cel- 
ebrate in tankards of foaming “lager.’”’ He 
seemed rather struck with the idea that it wasa 
national holy day, to which deference was to be 
paid in thirty-seven States, and by all United 
States boys and girls of whatever age and wher- 
ever wandering. Ue blandly enquired the origin 
of the festivity, why it was so generally observed, 
etc. We had supposed that the screams of tie 
American eagle had been heard over in England 
by churchmen in gowns as well as by the pro- 
fession wearing red uniforms. But there was 
nothing to do but to accept the fossilized condi- 
tion of matters in general in the historical cham- 
bers of our friend’s memory. There was a“ Rey. 
Dr.’”’ from Connecticut present. He thought it 
not unbecoming the dignity of his calling to have 
a little of the boyish amusement of ‘‘chaffing.’”’ 
The reasons he pronounced were so grotesque 
they were quickiy argued down by the English- 
man as quite unworthy to give sanction to a na- 
tional observance. Several more followed in the 
same strain. But he still gravely held on to his 
argument that he could find in neither, nor in all 
of the combined causes, a suflicient dignity to 
warrant an act of Congress to recognize a holy 
day for universal recognition over such an illim- 
itable extent of territory. I thought it possible 
the vexed question could be simplified through 
the feminine mind. But, still aware of my duty 
to follow respectfully in the lead of my illustrious 
predecessors, [| said in substance: *‘In a complex 
subject like this there are many sides, and cne or 
another presents itself more or less forcibly ac- 
cording to one’s personal individuahty. My 
iearned American |rothers have each grasped one 
idea of the many that made a rounded unity in 
tbe minds of our ancestors. And they, our tore- 
fathers, all had wives who influenced more or Jess 
in the consideration of every act of legislation. 
lherefore, every hard angularity became a little 
mellowed through this sudde womanly infusion, 
You will allow, my dear sir, that a grateful ree- 
ognition of inestimable blessings is certainly a fit- 
ting curner-stone on which to rear all ‘fair hu- 
manities’ that help a nation’s growth. We were 
bound to grow and get ahead of our good mother 
England as fist as possible. All pious children 
should outgrow their parents, who provide them 
with tools of culture and every instrumentality 
for that very purpose. What wiser and siwpler, 
ther, than in cousidering the multiform and in- 
spiring causes that should give birth to a national 
holy day, which has already kept its dignity for 
nearly a hundred years, than to have cherished 
this filial though: as Tirough Hog- 
land we have come into afar and goodly herit- 
age. We owe to her a glorious ancestry—all 
that is classical and richest in the literature of 
our common tongue and the germs for a freedom 
of thought and action, ever deepening and better 
understood. Was it not becoming in our ances- 
tors to gratefully recognize this debt by appvint- 
ing one day inevery three hundred and sixty-five 
on which it sheuld be our special privilege to re- 
member this heritage with festive rejoicings?”’ 
Our reverend friend turned to me with a radiant 
benignity that is typified by the tropical sunshine 
of this “Fourth,” and ‘Glorious Fourths’”’ usual- 
ly. ‘My dear madam, you have admirably sup- 
plied the missing links. I shall hereatter myself 
remember your Fourth of July most respectfully 
and sympathetically. Ido not think your holy 
day ia intelligently appreciated in England. We 
know about your ‘Thanksgiving,’ but that is an 
older institution, and the Puritans had a great 
deal of religious dignity. But if tue English peo- 
ple and the Zines understood that you annually 
observed a day in a manner so becoming and 
complimentary to the mother country, why real- 
ly I don’t see how there could have ever been 
any ‘Alabama’ claims to settle!” 

HIS DISILLUSION. 

So, dear Commonwealth, why may I not be con- 
sidered as effective in after-dinner oratory as Rev- 
erdy Joinson himself? Had Ia more extensive 
audience and proper credentials peraps [ might, 
on returning, present myself to the chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs with the whole 
amount of the “Alabama” claims in my pocket! 
It is but just, however, to our clerical friend to 
state that though the nephew of a cardinal, and 
the brother of some other church dignitary, he 
himself had just returned from some distant co- 
lonial dependencies where he had held a chap- 
lainship for many years. Perhaps ‘Histories of 
the United States’ are not often reviewed in 
Tasmania and elsewhere. And the head is not 
always the best partof aman. At any rate, the 
kindly good humor with which a few minutes 
later he received the frank acknowledgment that 
we of New England, one and all, had been ‘‘hoax- 
ing’ him was most creditable to his Christian 
heart. And the spontaneous, gentle courtesies 
we all received from his hands during the next 
six weeks will not be easily forgotten. 


nrimary ¢ 
premrry © 


Paris, July 9, 1871. 
THE REWARDS OF VICTORY. 

We came through Bavaria and Wurtemburg as 
thousands of German soldiers were returning to 
their homes. Every stopping-place had its love- 
ly idyls to be read through the eyes. Banners 
were waving from cathe!ral towers, from the 
summits of lofty monuments, and from palaces 
and humble dwellings. Every town had its glori- 
ous triumphal arches, covered with green, and 
with its mottoes of welcoming cheer for the vic- 
tors. The nouses on whole streets were con- 
nected with blossoming testoons. Peasant wo- 
men and girls on foot were pouring in with flow- 
er-laden baskets and rose garlands hanging on 
their arms. Noble ladies had their carriages filled 
in the same manner. The captured cannons were 
covered with wreaths of oak and ivy. The tired 
horses were led to rest under long avenues of 
oaks, poplars and birches, and water and food 
quickly supplied; their heavy cavairy accoutre- 
ments were liited from their weary backs; and 
large wreaths of oak or laurel or ivy, tied wita 
the Bavarian colors in ribbons of black, white and 
scariet, were caressingly ung around their necks. 
Oiten a smailer,second “reath, similarly tied, was 
fastened on the head between the ears. <As for 
the fair-haired, bronzed veterans when they dis- 
mounted trom their horses or descended trom the 
ears, the arms of taitiful love or triendship were 
quickly around them. It seemed as if there 
could not have been left a flower to go to seed in 
all Germany, and yet acres were glowing with 
scarlet poppies and nodding hare-belils and flax 
flowers. 

AT STRASBURG. 

On reaching Strasburg it was not easy to re- 
member that we were still on German territory. 
But roses were already blossoming upon the 
graves of her heroic defenders. The voiatile in- 
habitants do not yet like to speak the language of 
their conquerors. But in dramatic French they 
told us of their six weeks life in caves and cellars, 
and offered us with most animated persuasive- 
ness burnished articles of household beauty made 
from the German bombs and shells that had come 
crashing through their roofs. The desolate ruins 
of the beautiful library and hundreds of lovely 











homes seemed already as old as though they sig The Overland Monthly, for August, is a middling 
monuments of conquests that dated back thou-| gort of number, well enough, we suppose, for 
IN ALSACE. : ‘ 
The whole of Alsace was like a garden of Par-|is good; “Auctions and Auctioneers,” passable; 
1 |‘‘The Disappearance of Robert Fairway,” very 
a fond caress from the husbandmen. 
of women and girls were pitching, tossing or rak- | sap 
& Pp 8 8 “A Darwinian Eden,’ not of much account; 
midday picture than the red handkerchiefs worn |“ Vinnie Ream,” of no account atall; ‘“‘Bermuda’”’ 
by the Tyrolese women, which make them look 
. Dis ik Mea ” , . 
grain. In the fields were the gleaming scythes ot | ae sae cp . an vant, tein “ + sahara 
the peaceful reapers. And in the distance were|  /¢ East at Yosemite,” very poor indeed; “How 
pegs dein. kag — lines through the avenues ly that it reminds one of the Lynn shoemaker’s 
eoake. “hey were returning to wives and | -omptiment to a neighbor: “So mean that he 
breasts the guerdons of kingly favor, earned by 
battling.through seas of human blood. But one’s worthy of a decent man’s contempt.” On the 
t whole, this number is less attractiv 
roes with a deepening respect, for from Strasburg 3 ee 
to Paris I have never yet seen or known oflicer 
a The Journal of Speculative Philosophy, for July, 
word that he was ina conquered country. |has the following table of contents: ““Thouglits 
A SNOB AMERICAN. 
American (not from the Hub, I am glad to say), on) of Nature by Leibnitz;” “Goethe’s Story of the 
returning from the theater, was respectfully in-| Snake;” ‘Fichte’s Facts of Consciousness ;’’ “Res- 
elevator, that it had stopped for the night, it be- Beene ae ; 
ing against the rules to use it for the benefit of} © Hegel’s Encyclopedia;’’ “Hegel on Aristo- 
Frenchmen,” said the gentleman (?), “I am glad! of Nature’’ (by the editor); “Philosophy in Eu- 
m 2 ee ei ° > : eI : 
you were so miserably beaten by the Prussians; 1! rope.” We are glad to learn that the Journal, 
they did.” jthe circulation of which has steadily increased 
THE FRENCH LOVER AND SOLDIER. | from the first, has during the last year been gain- 
) Officer who had lett Paris and his fiancee a year | : : . : 
ago that day. For some months he had been | or all those who are interested in philosophical 


sands of years instead of a f hs. 
y a tow mothe warm weather. “An Early Hero of the Pacific’’ 
adise laughing out into fruits and flowers at just 
Thousands | we} told; “Some Suggestions from a Book” and 
ing hay, their white sun-bonnets making a cooler 
4 N and “Ideal Womanhood,” fairly readable; ‘‘Min- 
like bright poppies bending amid the ripening “ 
the flashing arms and heimets of the cavalry as|I Got the Pirate’s Treasure,” so unspeakably sil- 
sweethearts in fatherland, wearing upon their hee ° 
needs a prodigious elevation of character to be 
heart yearned to these fair-haired Northern he- 
other we have seen. 
or soldier to indicate by a gesture or triumphant | 
But yesterday evening, at Hotel Splendide, an | °" Philosophy and its Method;” “New System 
formed, when he demanded to be taken up in the} toration of the Venus of Melos;” “Introduction 
guests after a ceriain hour. “You contemptible! tle’s Philosophy of Nature;’” “The Philosophy 
only wish they had whipped you twice as hard as | 
The day before in our car there was a French | ing faster than ever. It is a work of great value 
prisoner in Germany. He was so radiantly hap-' Questions. The editor’s translations from Hegel, 


py because in a few hours he should see his little; with the accompanying commentary, are doing 
betrothed maidcn, and marry her in a few weeks, | great service in opening a way toward an under- 
that he not only turned to us for sympathy, but) : 3 ‘ 

had to recount it all again to our travelling com- [ standing of one who is the philosophy of the 
panion,@ young German officer ordered to join ;modern world allentire. The present number is 


his,line, the lst, at the fortifications of St. Denis, | one of the best. By the way, Schopenhauer is 


or while provinces and ports in France are held 
as hostages for the payment of war indemnities. 


twenty four, wearing the iron cross given by the | 
German Emperor last winter at Versailles. He! 
reminded me every hour during the days of our} 
pleasant companionship of our own fair-haired 
Northern hero, Col. R. G. Shaw, of the Massa- 
chusetts Ofth, who fellat Fort Wagner, and who} 
will find his guerdon (as I cannot quote from the | 
beautiful lines of Mrs. R. C. Waterston) when he | 
stands with those dusky freedmen at ‘the last re- | 
view.”’ He gave frank, cordial sympathy and | 
courteous attention to the dramatic raptures of 
the Frenchman, who, however, soon wandered off | 
trom the mental contemplation of his fiancee and | 
family. As usual he abused Napoleon, Bazaine, | 
and others; said, ‘‘We would give a hundred Na-! 
poleons for your Moltke, and then we would have | 
beaten you as badly as you have us.” “But,” he| 
added, “our turn will come yet,and you will have | 
to cart back to us all those millions of francs they | 
are now sending out of Paris as the first payment | 
ot the war indemnity. And, what is more, we’ll| 
have Alsace and Lorraine back in eight years, | 
though now no true Frenchman will stay under | 
your rule in either province. ‘They will all go! 
|into other parts of France or over to the United | 
j States. The German’s manner became quietly | 
'reserved, as though the ground was rather dan- | 
| gerous for the maintenance of courteous fellow-| 
}ship. But not a muscle of his face implied an ar- | 
rogant disclaimer of the vaunting words of a van- | 
}quished foe. And yet there were the long Ger- 
| man trains passing us both ways, every briet in- | 
| terim, carrying veterans and sick home and fresh | 
jones torward for the occupation of torts, till we) 
reached Paris; and German sentinels and otlicers | 
and soldiers at every station and every hotel. | 
|And,a tew days avo, I believe fourteen wagon | 
jioads of silver went out of Pars, each wagon | 
‘drawn by four horses, and each containing one | 
| million francs, “This one payment I think reliev- 
jed Rouen and Amiens from military eccupation | 
as hostages for the loan, But how much bitterer | 
i) would be the cup of humiliation for the canquish- | 
jed it the conquerors were not too magnanimous | 
to pour into their cup the poison of a maliguant! 
i triumpt, | 
PARIS AS IT Is. 
In Paris, the desolation—made not by Prus-! 
siaus, but by the incendiary hands and insane 
hearts of her citizens—is truly appalling. The 
beautiful palaces and public buildings, that a 
twelvemonuth since looked as though they would 
last a thousand years, now I»ok as if as many 
centuries had pissed over them as over the Col- 
oésseum an: heathen temples ot Rome, oreven the 
ruins of Pestum. ‘Ihe great goddess in marble 
that stands as the representative of dismembered 
Strasburg is discrowned of the votive garlands 
that were hung upon her noble brow every day 
'during the heroic and protracted defense of that 
{national stronghold. None but mourning wreaths 
jlay now in her drooping arms. Going to the 
| Champs Elysees or Bois de Bologne one is passed 
‘no longer by splendid equipages and gorgeous 
\liveries of scarlet and gold. Quiet, somber-clad 
‘women and children, and old men and shabby 
{soldiers, and voitures drawn by one lean, un- 
groomed horse, bring you to realize that it is no 
‘dream; that the glory and splendor of the empire 
‘are buried a3 surely out of sight as are the 
bodies ot the slaughtered thousands whu were 
vainly sacriticed tu preserve the purple and the 
-ermine. M. M. W. 











NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
The August number of The Herald of Health is 
lively and instructive. 


Beecher’s Tilustrated Magazine, for August, is 
worth the price, and more, too. 

Wood's Household Magazine, for August, has its 
several departments well-filled, as usual. Itisa 
practical and sensible compilation.—Newburg, N. 
Y., 8S. S. Wood & Co. 

Frank Leslie’s Once a Week, for August 12, is 
issued, containing the usual fashion-plates and in- 
| telligence, pleasant pictures, stories and other 


. 


| reading matter. 

The School Committee’s report of their Ac- 
counts of the expenditures for the vear 1870-71 is 
‘published, from the press of Aifred Mulge & Son. 
| It is systematic and compicte. 





| 
| Messra. Root & Cady’s Chicago Song Messenger, | 
‘for August, bas some very readable miscellany and 

fine pieces of excellent music. It indicates a) 
| marked growth in music culture at the West. 


A. Williams & Co. have received the August! 
number of the Chatterbor, a jolly, pleasant and | 
| good monthly for the lite folks, full of pictures 
and stories, published by Putt & Amery, New | 
York. | 

The Journal of Chemistry, tor August, is very 
interesting with ita familiar science, art, agricul- 
tural and medicinal information. We know of | 
‘no journal more valuabie to the intelligent read- 
er.—Boston, J. R. Nichols & Co. 


' 


| ‘The August number of The Phrenologieal Jour- 
nai contains a portrait of John Tyndall, whose 
works on light, heat, glaciers, &c., are read by 
everybody. Tue Journal embod‘es a great amount 


of reading matter. 
| The Folio, for August, follows close on the 
‘July number, and gives a portrait of Mendels- 
sohn, with some excellent music, including Miss 
Priest's “ Over the River,”’ with an adaptation by 
C. P. Longley.—Boston, White, Smith & Perry. | 


” 


where he is expected to remain for three years, | 


‘the etyie and the mode of treatment. 
‘stance, the love passages are rendered with a lib- 


here for the first time admitted. We should wel- 
come further installments of his thcught, though 


Ile was ayoung, chivalrous nobleman, of perhaps | it is not to our taste. 


Benoni Blake, M, D., Surgeonat Glenaldie. By 
the author of “ Peasant Life in the North,’’— George 
Routledge § Sons, New York.—A remarkably fine, 
graceful story, written evidently by a woman, and 
fragrant with what is best in woman’s spirit. It 
is one of those books that charm the reader by 
their purity and delicacy of tone. The story in 
itself, were it told by an ordinary novelist, would 
not amount to much; and the same might be said 
of some of Shakespeare’s plays. We do not 
think quite so highly of Benoni as the author does; 
he really does, seem a little soft; sometimes we 
have a suspicion that he is weak-minded; but he 
is a noble fellow, after all, it must be owned. 
Lucky for him that he got prematurely engaged 
to that good little country girl; or with his too 
susceptrdle heart he would certainly have been 
made a victim. His biographer does not dote 
upon him over-fondly, though evidently very fond 
of him; but we see on her face that smile of a 
wise, tender soul, smiling at those it loves, and 
sympathizing with them, and loving them none 
the less. The book is like a ripe peach—sweet, 


‘and better than sweet.—A Williams & Co. have it 


In the August number of O/d and New Mrs. 
Stowe’s “Pink and White Tyranny”’ comes to an 
end. Mrs. Puss, falling sick, and being at length 
about to die, sheds her claws, and purrs repentance 
in the softest manner. 

“When the devil was sick, the devil a saint would 
be, 
When the devil got well, the devil a saint was he.” 


There are strong soils that do nut become produc- 
tive without a deal of subsviling, underdraining, 
and the like, and tuvere are also soi!s that will 
not become productive, spend upon them what 
labor you may. Itis much the same with human 
beings. Mean natures are never converted to 
anything but some other form of meanness.  Lil- 
lie’s repentance is very “‘edifying,’’ of course, but 
we don’t take stock init. Mr. F. T. Washburne’s 
account of Dr. Dollinger in the “Record of Prog- 
ress” is timely and valuable. Mr. Johnson’s re- 
port of an interview with the Doctor is. timely, 
and not very valuable—though the latter’s appre- 
ciation of Channing is a good fact. ‘‘Devil-Puz- 
zlers” is decidedly funry. Mr. J. B. Harrison in 
his “Lessons of Methodism” says: “I find more 
of the best things of Methodism in the writings 
of Emerson than anywhere else.’”? Mr. Hale’s 
story goes on well, aud so does the magazine gen- 
erally, 

The Boston Directory, for 1871, may be regarded 
as the acme of perfection in this class of litera- 
ture. ‘he publishers have evidently spared no 
pains in their efforts at fullness and accuracy, and 
the result is creditable alike to themselves and 
the city, which likes a compact and handsome 
volume, be it history, biography, romance or di- 
rectory. It bas a good map of the city, includ- 
ing the later acquisitions, though East Boston 
has to take its accustomed place in a corner, in- 
stead of being given relatively to the rest of the 
territory. (By-the-way, this putting East Bos- 
ton by iteelf in an out-of-the-way place certainly 


is suggestive of its municipal independence. Why 
don’t it take the hint, and set up for itself? But, 


seriously, the publisiier’s fortune is made who gets 
up a map of Boston as it is, all the parts located 
as nature shows them.) There are 93,696 names 
in this issue, an increase of 4514 since last year. 
The directory of streets, wharves, halls, &c., is 
also very complete, while in all departments of 
inforination necessary to eet forth the business 
merits of the community the details are ample, 
precise, and suggestive. The Boston Directory 
and the Auditor's Report, together, furnish material 
for a most interesting history of the present con- 
dition of this prosperous metropolis. No live bus- 
iness man can possibly get along without the 
former, of the latest edition. 

The Curate and.the Rector. 
George Routledge § Sons, New York.—Since the 
“Vicar of Wakefield” there has been in English fic- 
tion no clerical portrait so winning as that of the 
curate in this fine novel. Mr. Slender is by no 
means a copy of the good, simple, charming Prim- 
rose, though similar in not a few traits. His re- 
ligious faith has a virile energy which Goldsmith 
would hardly know how to imagine, and there is 
in him a touch of geouine heroism which still 
more removes hi from what one is tempted to 
regard as his prototype. Ot Goldsmith’s delight- 
ful humor there iaa trace here, though only a 
A certain old-time flavor appears both in 
For in- 


A Domestic Story.— 


trace. 


erality which belongs more to the manner of a 
turmer period than to that of our own. Often, 
too, one feels that these passages could not have 
been spoken just so, Dut that they have been re- 
vised and improved by a carefuleditor. The rec- 


Merry’s Musewn, for August, bas a deferred | tor, in contrast to the heroic simplicity and disin- 
chromo illustration (intended for the July num- ‘ terestedness of Mr. Slender, is a fat, greedy world- 
j ber), and numerous minoc drawings. Some very! jing, blessed with such a tenderness toward bim- 


pleasing writers furnish taking stories, sketcles, | yeif that he MMs none to spare for others. 


i&e. It is always very readable.—H. B. Fuller, 

| Boston. 

| The Old Curiosity Shop is a new monthly, pub- 

(lished in Boston at a dollar a year by Harlow E. 
| Woodward. We have received the first two 
!numbers. It is well printed, and makes a very re- 
spectable appearance. Tie contents are sensa- 


tional toa degree. 


Mrs. 
Rector and the Misses Rector, particularly the 
| elder of the two, are excellent types of that in- 
tensely respectable vulgarity which is so much 
wore vulgar than anything else can be. Hlere, 
|too, the contrast ia kept up, for the two Misses 
| Siender are a pair of girls that one falls in love 
|with at sight. An uncommonly fine novel, we 
call it.—For eale by A. Williams & Co. 


Gen. Butler and the Issues in the 
State Canvass. 


A FULL AND FRANK EXPLANATION. 


{Reported for the Sundty Chronicle.] 
THE “NEW ORLEANS EXPEDITION.” 

Reporter —A leading Boston paper charges, in 
reference to a remark you made about anuther 
candidate for Governor, that you were an opponent 
ot the Republican party even after you entered 
the army, as was clearly shown by your attempt to 
officer a brigade or division in New England ex- 
clusively by active members of the Democratic 
party. [low is that? 

“I observed that charge,” said the General, 
“and it is one of the few that do not arise from 
deliberate malice, but from pure ignorance of the 
facts and circumstances. The first success of the 
Union arms in 1861 was the capture of Hatteras, 
in which I took part. Having been previously re- 
lieved by Major-General Wool, in obedience to the 
cry at that time that all oflicers should be of the 
regular army, I was,as Mr. Lincoln termed it, out 
ofajob. Isaid to the President one day in Sep- 
tember, I think, Mr. President, that you are car- 
rying on this war on a wrong principle, and it is 
apparently without yourtault. Allour troops are 
raised by Governors of States, and all our Govern- 
ora are Republicans—as a rule they appoint none 
but Republicans to oflice in the army, especiaily 
the line officers, although they sometimes take 
regimental commanders irrespective of their politi- 
cal opinions if educated at West Point. The 
captains and lieutenants enlist the men. Howev- 
er, they enlist only those whom they know or 
who have confidence in them [this was before the 
days of bounties]. The consequence is you are 
getting no Demucrats into the war. This should 
be a war for the Union, and the whole Union, and 
not a party war, a3 the course that is now pursued 
has a tendency to make it. ‘Now,’ I said to the 
President, ‘I am a Democrat, well-known as such 
in New England. This success at Hatteras has 
given me some military prestige. I will go to 
New, England and enlist a division for service on 
the southern coast, but I propose to enlist all Dem- 
ocrats if possible. ‘There is no surer way to make 
men interested on our side than to put them into 
it, especially with epaulets on their shoulders. 
Bat, in order to do that, I must have the power of 
commissioning the officers, or at least the consent 
of the Governors of the States to commission such 
officers as 1 may recommend.’ Mr. Lincoln said: 
‘Butler, there is meat in that suggestion. Go to 
Cameron, consult with him, draw such an order 
as will accomplish your purpose, and I will approve 
it.” L said again to the President—‘All your sup- 
plies are now drawn from the Middle and Western 
States. Why not allow a portion of them to come 
to New England? Your expeditions are being fitted 
out from New York or from the Mississippi river. 
Give me authority to fit out my expedition from 
Boston, and get its supplies there, so as to give my 
section some of the benefits as well as the burdens 
of the war.’ He said, ‘Embody that also in your 
order.’ 

Icame to New England, saw the Governors of 
all the States, who all agreed to cooperate with 
me heartily, except the Governor of Rhode Island, 
who asked to be excused because Rhode Island 
was fitting out and aiding Burnside’s expedition. 
I explained to each of the Governors my purpose, 
and they heartily concurred, with the exception 
of Gov. Andrew, who thought it would net do 
to have Democrats go into the war, when I sug- 
gested to him the name of a gentleman high in 
the Democratic party of Massachuretts, who had 
offered to go with my expedition as Brigadier- 
General, and against whom he had a personal 
objection. TI chose, as leading ollicers, primarily 
those who had been with me as delegates in the 
>Charleston convention. I purposed to take a 
leading Democrat in New Hampshire, but was 
prevented from having him raise a reyiment, 
although the Governor was willing to con missioa 
him, by the influence of President Lieve. My 
statf were all Democrats or old Whigs, and indee I 
more than nine-tenths of my enlisted men were 
Democrats. To such an extent did we carry it 
that 1 believe (sov. Andrew really thought that 
when we went downto New Orleans we should 
secede, insomuch that he feltit his duty to go to 
jthe President and personally beseech him to  pre- 
vent the appointment as brigadier-general of the 
gentleman to whom I have referred. When we 
left for New Orleans | doubt whether 560 out of 
my 6000 New England men had ever voted the 
Republican ticket. When I returned from New 
Orleans I doubt whether JOO votes could have 
been found that would not be thrown for the 
Republican ticket. 

If the editor had known these facts, he would 
hardly have imputed as proot of want of alle- 
giance to the Republican party actions which were, 
in the broadest and highest sense, and with the 
advice of its leader, taken in behalf of that party 
and the country.” 

TUL ENFORCEMENT OF THE LAWS. 
Reporter.—You say that all laws should be en- 
forced, that the chief magistrate, under his oath, has 
} no option about it; as I read your letter, he has o0 
| right to allow his private judgment of the expedien- 
| cy of any law to interfere with its execution. Is that 
| your view ¢@ 

“Clearly,’’ responded Gen. Butler, and, tak- 
jing up an evening edition of the Boston Jour- 
jnal containing a criticism of his theory of the 
|duty of a chief executive, he added, “and an 
| argument that I see in the Journal to-night has 
| not changed but confirmed my opinions about it. 
| [He referred toa letter signed by ‘‘Warrington.’’| 
| Gov. Andrew thought it was his duty to see that 
| the laws were enforced. He found that his power 
| of enforcing the laws was seriously impaired by the 
| constitutional provision for the election of sheriffs, 
| which took them from under his control. There- 














fore he advocated, and by his great personal power 
carried through, the appointment of a State police 
which should be under the contrvl of the executive 
‘and enable him to enforce the laws. And from 
| that time to the present the State police has en- 
forced, or permitted to remain nof enforced, the 
laws of the Commonwealth as the Governor and 
Council have directed, Within a year [ am in- 
| formed that the State constables have returned a 
| large quantity of liquors seized by them without 
| prosecuting either the liquor, or the liquor-dealers 
| who violated the law—and they have done this 
} 





under the direction of the Governor and Council. 
And this has been done in more than one instance. 
Singularly enough, however, considering why the 
State police was organized, the last Legislature 
took away the appointing power of the State 
}police trom the Governor and invested it in 
|a Board of Commissioners! So that one great 
| purpose fur which the State police was instiiuted 
|and advocated by Governor Andrew, and wherein 
}they were specially distinguished from sheriffs 
| under the constitution, as been abanduned, and 
j the State police are in a yreat measure out of the 
|hands of the Grovernor and Council, who are 
| directly responsible to the people who elect them, 
jand made dependent on a Board of Police Com- 
| missioners who are in no way responsible to the 
|people. I agr-e with all my mind to the consti- 
}tutional provision that the ‘several magistrates 
| and officers of government invested with authority, 
| whether legislative, executive or judicial, are 
their [the people’s] substitutes and agents, and 
jare at all ames accountable to them.’ And, so 
| believing, I suppose that the Chiet Magistrate is 
| chiefly responsible to them for the power which 
ithey have intrusted to him to execute their laws 
i—his constitutional designation being the 
| ‘Supreme Executive of the Commonwealth.’ I 
‘had supposed, notwithstanding any argument of 
this wise correspondent, that it was the duty of 
the Supreme Executive to see to it that the other 
| officers of the Commonwealth performed their 
constitutional and legal duties in the enforcement 
ot the laws. It is clearly somebody's duty to do 
so. If 10: the Governor’s, whose is it? 
THY PARIS “COMMUNE.” 

Reporter. —"1 did not see your speech at Glou- 
cester,”” [remarked on reading in my notes the 
dreadtul word ‘“‘Commune.’’ * What did you say 
about the Paris Commune! I see that some of the 
conservative Republican papers charge you with 
‘detending and vindicating the Commune, atruci- 

ties and all.” 

General Butler repliei: “I said in substance 
that the Commune of Paris were fighting 
for the right of local self-government, and tliat 
i that principle underlay all repabiican institutions; 
that while no man could sympathize with their 
excesses, yet we ought not to lorget that they 
| were fighting for liberty, however mistakenly ; that 
they represented the people as against usurped 
government; and that these excesses, even, were 
the acts of desperate men who had been refused 
all terms of capitulation and surrender, and were 
palliated in view of the wholesale slaughter of 
men, women and children by the Versail’es 
goveroment—amounting, it is said, to many thou- 
| sands—so many that their execution had to be 
done by guns worked by machinery—men retusing 
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to do it all. I said, also, that I thought that the 
pulling down of the column of Napoleon in the 
Place Vendome by the order of the Paris govern- 
ment might be justified to them inthis: that that 
statue only commemorated the acts of a military 
chief of an arbitrary power which had built its 
empire on the ruins of republican liberty. I 
might have said that the commune had the exam- 
ple of our fathers asa precedent, who at the begin- 
ning of the revolution threw downa statue erected 
to George III. in the Bowling Green, New York, 
and, worse than the commune, the statue being 
made of lead, they cast him into bullets and shot 
his own subjects with them. ‘If this be treason 
to republican liberty, make the most of it!’ ”’ 

THE LABOR QUESTION. 

Reporter.—It is charged—you must excuse my 
plainness of speech—that you have never shown 
any sympathy with workingmen, although it ia 
said you will now try and get their votes; that 
you never attempted to ameliorate their condi- 
tion when you were in a position to at least try to 
do it. The plain English of this is, of course, 
that you are playing the demagogue; but, still, 
it is just as well to state the case without beating 
about the bush. ; 

- “All men,” replied the General to this blunt re- 
mark, ‘‘judge others by the highest standard that 
they have, and they can have no higher stand- 
ard than their own comprehension of the princi- 
ples of right and wrong and motives of action. 
Balances graduated to weigh a pound cannot pos- 
sibly measure a ton. Men who know that they 
themselves would, if they could, play the dema- 
gogue, of course suppose that others do as they 
would do. It is their highest standard of judg- 
ment. But a man who has been before the pub- 
lic for a quarter of a century must have a record 
upon most topics of public thoaght. More than 
twenty years ago the campaign was fought in 
this State which ended in tie election of Bout- 
well as Governor, and Sumner as Senator. At 
that time I was engaged in advocating the reduc- 
tion of the hours of labor at Lowell from thirteen 
and a half hours, which the operatives then 
worked, to ten hours aday. The Governor was 
‘then elected by amajority. Failing to get a ma- 
jority of the people he was elected by a ballot of 
the House and Senate. Representatives were 
also chosen by amajority. When a town failed 
to elect on the second Tuesday of November 
there was a new election had onthe fourth Mon- 
day. Itso happened on that election that the ten 
representatives of Lowell gave the balance of 

wer to the coalition party and against the Whigs. 
‘The Governor, and I believe a majority of the 
Serators, failed of election by the people. The 
election at Lowell for representatives was set aside 
by the city government because of a miscount in 
one of the wards—a very frivolous pretext, for 
which I had the aldermen afterwards indicted. 
All the Lowell representatives were elected on the 
ten-hour ticket, so that the labor men held the 
balance of power. To get rid of that balance of 
power the Lowell manufacturers committed the 
injustice I have stated, and a new election was 
ordered on the fourth Monday of November. 
Upon that election depended the political com- 
plexion of the State—the election of Boutwell as 
Governor, and of Sumner as Senator. The whcle 
force of the Whig party was thrown into Lowell 
to carry it. I suppose that the ten-hour move- 
ment was then under my lead; because in a room 
of one of the largest manufacturing corporations 
in Lowell a placard was posted up declaring that 
whoever voted the ‘Ben Butler ten-hour ticket’ 
would be discharged from the employment of 
that company. William E. Robinson, then a 
noted writer for the New York TJ7ribwie, was 
brought into Lowell by the Whig leaders to discuss 
the pending issues and challange me to a discus- 
sion of the labor-questions during that con- 
test. The discussion did not come off. Mr. 
Robinson, however, desired to make a speech 
on that subject at the depot, which so incens- 
ed the laboring men that they ran the car 
on which the speaker’s platform was out of 
the depot, and Mr. Robinson escaped through 
a window. ‘Ihe ‘Ben Butler ten-hour_ tick- 
et’ was elected, and that contest secured the 
election of Charles Sumner as Senator. And the 
first agitation, subsequently, of the labor question 
in the Legislature was made by the Lowell delega- 
tion. ‘The following year I was elected upon the 
same ticket to represent Lowell asa ten-hour man, 
and in the House of Representatives ten-hour 
legislation was had. ‘The workingmen of Lowell 
will have longer memories upon my record as a 
labor reformer than my detractors. And Iam by 
no means swerved trom my early conviction on 
the subject of hours of labor forced upon me by 
a residence from boyhood in a manufacturing 
city. 

THE BALLOT FOR WOMEN. 

Re poricr.—Would you oppose the efforts of the 
woman-sullrage party to get the ballot tor women ! 
They propose to go into the field against Mr. 
Jewell, if he is nominated, and they are too much 
in earnest to be satisfied with a yes «nd no answer. 
What do you say—vyes or no? 

The General replied: “Upon that subject I 
have no new step to take or thought to express. 
Considerably more than a year since one of the 
leading advocates of the right of woman-suffrage 
called on me to express my Views upon that sub- 
ject. I said to her then that I had not sufticient- 
ly examined it to have come to a conclusion, and 
that a topic of such gravity ought not to be made 
a subject of hasty conclusions, but that whenever 
I had come to definite opinions J would make 
them known. I understood that the lady [Susan 
B. Anthony] complained afterwards that I had 
not communicated my opinions and therefore that 
I was to be taken to be against woman suffrage. 
It became my official duty, however, to examine 
the question fully as a member ot the Judiciary 
Committee of the House of Representatives dur- 
ing the Forty-first Congress, and that, too, upon 
the proposition whether by the constitution of the 
United States the right of suffrage was not al- 
ready secured to woman. Upon the best exami- 
nation I could give, I came to the conclusion that 
tue constitution of the United Stites has granted 
to woman the right of suffrage as against all State 
laws whatever. ‘he reasons by which that con- 
clusion was sustained are set forth in the minori- 
ty report of the committee signed by Judge 
Loughridge and myself. Having found that wo- 
men held the highest oflices and were entitled to 
vote under the English common law, from which 
was derived our system of laws, and the best 
principles of which are supposed to be embodied 
in our constitutions, State and national, I could 
have no doubt as to their right to vote, Le voted 
for and be appointed to office under the constitution 
and laws of the Commonweaith. 

IN FOR SUCCESS. 

As I rose to return, it occurred to me that the 
Boston Advertiser and some other papers had ex- 
pressed a desire to know whether the General 
would accept as final the decision of the Republi- 
can State convention in case it should not select 
him as the gubernatorial candidate of the party. 
So I said: “One question more. I see one Re- 
publican paper says it would like to have asked 
you one question—shall Lask the same question!” 

“Certainly,” said the General; “why not!” 

“Well, itsaid it would hke to ask you what you 
will do it you are defeated before the Republican 
convention?” 

“IT should like to have replied to it,” answer- 
ed the General with a smile. “that J fave never 
contemplated such a continge ney.” 
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Dr. MeCosh under Review. 


MUCH PRETENSE, BUT LITTLE KNOWLEDGE, 
CONCERNING “BOSTON THEOLOGY.” 


BY GEORGE RIPLEY. 


(From the Now York Uribe 

A brief section of the volume devoted to what 
the author oddly enough terms ‘Boston Theolo- 
gy,” is remarkable for the curious misinformation 
of its statements, and the contusion of thought 
with which it descants on certain familiar New 
Englandnames. An apology tor its blunders may 
be found in the fact that the writer is a compara- 
tive stranger to the progress of American culture, 
though it should have protected him from utler- 
ing such flippant comments on a subject which he 
had not taken the pains to understand. In the 
tirst place, it is a strange misnomer to speak of 
Boston theology. Whatever tes of friendship 
may exist among the thinking men ol that vicini- 
ty. there is not, and never has been, the slightest 
unity of opinion. There is no creed, or confession 
ct faith, to which any two persons would give a 
common assent. Dr. Channing, Theodore Park- 
er, Mr. Emerson, whom Dr. MeCosh puts for- 
ward as the exponents of the Boston theolovy, 
represent nobody but themselves. : 

Phere was no harmony of thought ateng (ose 
ewinent men, no similarity ct speculation, no de- 
sire or power of founding a school. They agreed 
scarcely on a single point but atiachment to indi- 
vidual treedem. Nor, profound and wide as has 
been their intiuence, was it ever exerted in favor 
ot a specitic body of doctrine. They have never 
been accepted as representauves of thoughtamong 
the clergy or laity of Boston, even among those 
of the Unitarian taith with whom they sustained 
intimate social and personal relations. There 
was always a protest against their authority and 
influence trom the leading theologians of that city, 
and they always nore or less decidedly protested 
against each other, Their views ou ali subjects 
were strictly individual. They called no man 
master, and accepted no msnas a disciple. They 
formed no party, elevated no banner, propounded 

system. Soeae 
n° Whatever coincidences ot feeling or of faith ex- 
isted among them, or between them and their ad- 
mirers, who certainly listcned with reverence and 





rapture to their words, and recognized an inspiring 
influence from them upon their character, these 
were due not to the authority of mastership, but to 
the exercise of private individuality. It would be 
no less absurd to speak of New York theology as 
a unit, with Mr. Beecher, Dr. Chapin, Mr. Froth- 
ingham, Dr. Tyng and Dr. Thompson as its ex- 
ponents, than to describe a specific Boston theol- 
ogy under the leadership of the great thinkers 
whose names are mentioned in that capacity by 
Dr. McCosh. : 

Nor was the intellectual movement which he 
has in view of a peculiarly theological character. 
It was rather an appeal in favor of liberty and 
light than an effort for doctrinal reform. Dr. 
Channing was emphatically a teacher of ethics; 
he addressed himself to the universal moral sen- 
timents of humanity; his theological productions 
derive their chief interest from the occasions 
which called them forth; but his trumpet-toned 
summons for justice to the human soul has 
touched a chord of sympathy that has not yet 
ceased to vibrate in the common heart of the age. 
He was singularly averse to all sectarian names; 
as he reached the maturity of his intellect, sub- 
tle questions of speculation lost their charm; 80 
far trom being the representative of a creed, he 
stood almost alone in the strength and purity of 
his solitary genius; and rising above the murky 
region of theological strife, his great heart throbbed 
only for freedom, humanity and God. 

Nor can Theodore Parker be called the found- 
er of any definite system of theology. There is 
no doctrine with which his name can be distinct- 
ly associated. THe, indeed, made a terrible as- 
sault on what he deemed the errors of the tradi- 
tional faith of New England, but this was in the 
interest of human progress, not of a theological 
creed. His whole heart was bound up in the 
simplest conceptions of religion, which with him 
was a matter of feeling and common sense, rather 
than of abstract speculation. Even if he cher- 
ished the ambition to stand at the head of a 
movement in behalf of a purer theology, with 
the glory of God and the good of souls in view, 
it was a claim that was never credited by the 
clergy, or the clerisy of Boston, and never gave 
him a title to be regarded as the representative 
of a new faith with the sign-manual of that in- 
tellectual city. 

Still less has Mr. Emerson ever made any pre- 
tension to being a master in theology. Every- 
thing in the shape of acreed, a system, a formula, 
a method, we had almost said, of a distinct 
thought, is abhorrent to his nature. His fine 
genius delights in the vague, brilliant flashes of 
mystical contemplation, his true sphere is in the 
cold and lofty heights of pure imagination, where 
he can indulge the austere musings of a sugges- 
tive intellect, free from the disturbance of human 
passion, and with a sublime scorn of reducing the 
promptings of the Infinite to the dimensions of a 
dogma. 

Such men are not the creators of theology. We 
do not look for an Augustine, an Anselm, a Cal- 
vin or an Edwards among their ranks. If Dr. 
Channing, Theodore Varker or Mr. Emerson is 
the prophet of Boston theology, Dr. McCosh is 
bound to inform us whicl of them we must choose 
for our guide; for never were three men more 
thoroughly at variance on all matters of religious 
faith than the three noble thinkers whom he has 
named. Dr. Channing was a devout believer in 
the divine supernatural revelation of Christianity ; 
Theodore Parker clung, with all the enthusiasm 
of his strenuous nature, to the Providence of God, 
and the immortality of the soul; Mr. Emerson 
has never defined his conceptions on those sub- 
jects of such momentous interest to the human 
heart. 

The details in Dr. McCosh’s account of the 
Boston theology are no less erroneous and incon- 
sistent than his general apprehension of the char- 
acter and history of the movement to which he 
applies that almost facetious name. He speaks 
correctly of Dr. Channing as an adherent to the 
inspiration ot Scripture. ‘He has left us defenses 
ot the Word of God as true as they are eloquent.”’ 
But he failed in the endeavor to find the princi- 
ples of rationalism in the teachings of the Bible. 
Opinion could not rest at the place to which be 
had conducted it. The appearance of Theodore 
Parker to the young men ot Boston, thirty or for- 
ty years ago, says Dr. McCosh, was like the ris- 
ing of the sun on a spring morning, while Chan- 
ning was going down like the sun on a winter 
day. The icy and rigid rationalism of the winter 
was to be dissolved in the heat of a warmer sea- 
son, in which the logical processes of reason were 
to give place to the lights of intuition. Now, 
this announcement cf Dr. McCosh is the precise 
reverse of historical truth. Dr. Channing was 
the apostie of intuition, never of rationalism. 

At an early period ot his life he was deeply im- 
pressed with the doctrines of Richard Price, the 
eminent English dissenting minister, who applied 
the teachings of Plato to the foundation of morals, 
maintaining its seat in the intuitions of the soul, 
in opposition to the prevalent mechanical and 
utilitarian theories of Hartley and Vriestley—and 
that impression never passed away. Later in his 
experience Dr. Channing becume acquainted, 
through the medium of a triend—as he was not 2 
German student—wiith the views of Schleiermach- 
er and other German writers who base religion on 
emotion instead of thought, and who gave the 
death-blow to the current rationalism ot their day. 
With these views he at once conceived a profound 
sympathy, recognizing in them the echoes of his 
earlier sentiments, and rejoicing in the confirma- 
tion which they gave to his long-cherished. con- 
victions. The transition from Dr. Channing to 
Theodore Parker was a change from intuition and 
feeling to logic and rationalism—although Parker 
ignored no element of human nature—instead of 
the process which Dr. McCosh describes. 

The creed of Theodore Parker is stated by Dr. 
McCosh to have consisted of three articles, 
namely, the consciousness of a God, the intuition 
of a moral law, and the instinct ot immortality. 
“He got the inspiration which led to all this from 
the works of Carlyle and Coleridge, reprinted in 
America, and reviews and translations of Cousin.’”’ 
Now it is a singular assumption, if Theodore 
Parker’s theology was founded on consciousness 
and intuition, that he should have drawn it from 
the study of books. The assumption becomes 
still more remarkable when we reflect that neither 
Cousin nor Carlyle has set forth any dogmatic 
theses in theology, nor given a hint tor the con- 
truction of a religious system; while every body- 
who knew Varker knows thot, if a student of Cole- 
ridge, as he was even of every pretender to phi- 
osophy, he was no admirer, much less a tollower, 
of that incoherent and fragmentary discourser. 
To one acquainted with the excursive character 
ot Theodore Parker’s studies, and the breadth of 
his scholarship in every modern language, the as- 
sertion that he was inlebted to “reviews and 
translations of Cousin,’’ and to American “re- 
prints of Carlyle and Coleridge,” is more than 
amusinzg—it is astounding. 

Dr. McCosh repeatedly alludes to the influence 
jot Coleridge in the development of the Boston 
| theology, which he identities with the views of 
Dr. Channing, Theodore Parker and R. W. Em- 
erson. But this isa total misapprehension. ‘The 
writings of Coleridge had little it any effect on 
the opinions of those men, or of what has been 
styled the Boston Transcendental School. It was 
/entirely another set of thinkers who hailed the 
| utterances ot Coleridge as a new apocalypse. He 
| was heralded as a conservator of orthodoxy, nev- 
er as an apostle of progress. It was rather to op- 
pose the innovations of the day, than to advance 
novel conceptions in theology, that Coleridge was 
held up in New England as a glorious light new- 
)Tisen in the religious firmament. Lis disciples 
/ Were in the front ranks of the Evangelical faith, 
some of them prominent as the defenders of pure 
{and undiluted Calvinism. They comprised the 
| distinguished names of President Marsh, Profes- 
, sor Shedd, the Rev. Geo. B. Cheever, Rev. Caleb 
Sprague Henry, at that time a conspicuous cler- 
gyman in the Orthodox Congregational church, 
/and Richard I. Dana, the retired poet, but then 
;& leading contributor to the Spirit of the Pil: 
\yroas, aN uncompromising Calvinistic periodical, 
jedited by Professor Pond, a man of as rigid and 
|trenchant orthodoxy as Jolin Calvin himself. 
| The error ot Dr. MeCosh is of as gross a charac- 
iteras if be had stid that Dr, Chalmers, Hugh 
; Miller and Sir William Hamilton had derived 
, their religious opinions trom the study of Jeremy 











Bentham and James Mill. | 
; If Dr. MeCosh snould feel himselt called upon 
}to revise his description of the genesis and de- 

velopment of Boston theology, he may perhaps 
| discover a system entitied to that name, although | 

One in ail respects the opposite of the school which | 

he has depicted in such imaginary colors. The 
| leader of the true Boston theology was Professor 
Andrews Norton of Harvard University, a scholar 
of rare attainments, of remarkable strength of 
character, of wide personal influence, and of a 
dogmatic earnestness of conviction which was 
often thought to trench upon the treedom of re- 
| ligious inquiry. Prominentin these theological 
ranks were Professor Henry Ware of Cambridge, 
the Rev. Henry Ware, Jr., the Rev. Francis 
| Parkman, the Rev. Alexander Young, the Rey. 
| Ezra Sules Gannett, and other learned divines, 
|respectrd for their integrity of purpose, and be- | 
‘loved tor their amiable characters. j 
{ This system was founded on the supernatural | 
‘revelation of Christianity; sustained by the au- | 

thority ot miracles, and purified from the corrup- | 
tions of ages, by passing through the alembic of 

! Upitarianism. It was taught in the pulpit of the| 
‘Harvard college chapel, it prevailed extensively | 
jin Massachusetts, it was the dominant taith of the | 

wealth, the aristocracy and the Brahminism of | 

Boston. It a system of theology was ever enti- | 

tled to take its name from the seat of its head- 


| 
| 


} 
| 
| 








quarters, it was this old school of Unitarianism, 
which has now doubtless lost something of its pres- 
tige in the progress of innovation. But it still in- 
cludes a large portion of the more “respectable 
classes of New England society, regards the denial 
of the Trinity as the chief end of man, insists on the 
study of Locke’s philosophy, and the commenta- 
ries of Rosenmiiller and Kouinel, and believes in 
the saving virtues of rational habits of thought, 
and a genteel deportment. We may commend 
its history to Dr. McCosh as a fit theme for his 
graphic but fanciful pen. 
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The Real Enemy of the South. 

The joint committee of Congress on the ku-klux 
outrages has been in session in Washington for 
two months. A sub-committee visited the States 
where the operations of the ku-klux have been 
most notorious, spending two weeks in investigat- 
ing reported outrages on the spots where they oc- 
curred. The committee, while in session at the 
capital, examined a great number of witnesses of 
every shade of politics. School-teachers, preach- 
ers, officials, and others, testified to the doings of 
the band. From participants themselves was 
wrung more than one unwilling evidence of the 
doings in which they had themselves taken part. 
But the sub-committee saw with their own eyes 
and heard with their own ears the conclusive tes- 
timony given in various ways before the whole 
committee at Washington. 

Wherever these committee-men went they met 
the unfortunate victims of persecution. Men with 
maimed limbs and backs scarred with crucl scourg- 
ings came to meet them. The beginning of ev- 
ery day found a new gathering of persecuted men 
appealing to the sub-committee for protection and 
sympathy. Many sections visited were found to 
be in a state of utter social and political demorali- 
zation. There was no law; anarchy reigned su- 
preme; and men notin known active sympathy 
with the marauding rulers of the country were 
ubliged to flee for their lives. 

The results of this thorough investigation may 
be briefly state] as follows: There exists in all 
the late insurrectionary States an oath-bound se- 
cret organization, working only at night and al- 
ways in disguise, known in different localities by 
different names, but everywhere recognized by 
the general cognomen “ku-klux;’’ this organiz- 
tion arose a few months before the last presidential 
election, during which canvass it was in its most 
vigorous condition, and is now reviving, with 
more efficient discipline than before, in preparation 
for the next presidential campaign, its purpose be- 
ing, by the intimidation of Republican voters, 
black and white—by midnight raids, by burning 


houses, by destroying crops, by whippings, maiin- | 
| did not. 


ing, and even assassination—to carry the South 
for the Democratic nominee ; the organization is 
officered by the leading Democratic politicians of 
the South, and its object has the hearty good-will 
of alarge seciion of the party in those States, and 
the acquiescence of nearly all; school-teachers 
and Northern preachers are the especial abhorrence 
of these assassins, and hundreds of school-houses 
and churches have been burned, and scores of 
teachersand preachers whipped and shot; and all 
this is done in the service of the Democratic par- 
ty, many of whom at the North attempt its pallia- 
tion by excuse or deny its existence. 

These main facts cannot be disputed. They are 
sustained by unimpeachable testimony before the 
congressional committee and by the descriptions of 
independent newspaper correspondents. The de- 
sign of the band is not so much to murder and 
maim as to weaken the Republican and strength- 
en the Democratic party. The terrorism that 
comes from even a few atrocities is all that is need- 
ed. In Louisiana more than forty thousand Re- 


publican voters were kept away from the polls at | 


the Presidential election of 1868. In West ‘Ten- 
nessee this organization has openly declared to its 
captives that ‘‘no radical voting is to be allowed in 
any Southern State, by black or white.” 

The suppression of the ku-klux should not be a 
mere party question. Their existence is a scan- 
dal to free government—to the purity of the ballot. 
Democrats of honest desires should be as willing 
as Republicans to stay the disorders which the 
band inaugurate according to incontestible evi- 
dence. It is hard to believe that a student of 
Jefferson and an admirer of Jackson can tolerate 
such outrages even by indifference. Ourcommon 
safety lies in stainping out this organization. We 
have faith that our party will do its duty in the 
matter, even if ‘a score of ku-klux or so have to 
hang to accomplish it. 





The Value of Emancipation. 

Frederick Douglass, in the last number ot his 
New Nationaal Era, has an able and eloquent article, 
inspired by the Brazilian movement for the abo- 
lition of slavery, on the black man’s progress on 
this continent. te holds that the slave system is 
now trembling to its fall throughout the world. 
Under Spanish and Brazilian rule, among its last 
hiding places, its abolition is now being powerful- 
ly agitated, and the prospect is that the glad ti- 
dings of liberty will be speedily proclaimed to the 
enslaved millions of his people in Brazil, and 
that measures for the certain abolition of slavery 
in Cuba will soon be matured in Madrid. 

With this bright picture before him Mr. Doug- 
lass says that, that the American people may be 
credited with an important agency in promoting 
this phase of modern civilization can hardly be 
denied, and it is consoling to believe. In this 
age of rapid travel and rapid diffusion of intel- 
ligence, no nation can be sail to live exclusively 
for itself. There is no balting an idea at ana- 
tional boundary. The fact of the complete abo- 
lition of slavery in the United States, and the 
kindred, fact that the black man is here legally, 
if not practically, lifted from the low condition 
of a mere beast of burden to the dignity, rights, 
and responsibilities of complete American citi- 
zenship, have made our republic one of the most 
beneficent moral forces of our times. While 
slavery lasted among us, poisoning all our nation- 
al thoughts and feelings, we had neither the pow- 
er nor the disposition to assist the cause of human 
freedom anywhere, certainly not when the black 
race happened to be the victims of bondage. In 
fact, we did not only what we could to keep our 
own slaves in bondage while the system lasted, 
but our full share toward prolonging the bondage 
of slaves in otlier lands. The force ot our exam. 
ple kept the vile abomination in countenance. It 


was impossible to shame slave-masters into a sense | Lord Cairns’s speecti, a vote was taken and the mo- | 
tion of censure was defeated, the government 
The Tories were 


of the horrible crime anywhere while it was le- 
galized, Ciristianized, and made respectable, in 
the great American republic. A more unenvia- 
le position for a nation to occupy than ours was 
betore slavery was abolished it is not easy to con- 
ceive, and every American citizen ought to feel 
joyful and glad over the change. From being the 
gloomy bulwark of slavery and the accursed Afri- 
can slave-trader, we have become, by the silent 
force of our example, the pioneers of freedom 
and emancipator of nations. Wehave shown the 
world ancther example that it is safe to do right, 
and that justice is a better rule of life than fear. 
Sharing these high moral considerations of the 
worth of emancipation with Mr. Douglass, the 
reader will accept his philosophy and history of 
the movement when he remarks that among the 


' first objections to every righteous innovation is a 


fear of consequences. Here it was contended 
that the negro would not work—the negro would 
not learn to read—the negro would cut his mas- 
ter’s throat, and do a thousand other dreadtul 
things it emancipated—but no such bad things 
have come to us, nor are they likely tocome. If 
our example is marred in this respect, it is not in 
evil consequences to enslavers so much as to the 
newly-freed people, and the sufferings of the lat- 
ter, great as they undoubtedly are, and have been, 








| 


are but as nothing when compared to the agonies | 
of their old condition under slavery. The sad- | 
dest thing about our example of freedom is that | 
it came to us, in some sense, at the demand of an | 
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MINOR MATTERS. 


Tue Governorsuip.—Gen. Butler expresses 





' his sentiments on questions of interest to the peo- 


It is 


) against the reduction, arising of course from ig- | 
, Norance; and we want to obtain statistics on the 
' subject, from your and other States. } 
| You must not look upon us with an eye of 

contempt because we are so far behind you in 


together, and in death they are hardly divided. 
Phebe wrote much less than Alice, and left hard- 
ly anything in prose. She wrote several volumes 


of poetry, however, and many of her poems have .—” 


| 


view of our emancipation is not absolutely just 


|The military necessity would not have come but 
| for the moral necessity which preceded it. The 
| conscience of the nation had been educated by the 
‘anti-slavery movement. There had been no con- 
flicts, no war, no peace, no reconstruction, no 
When the alternative 
of a destroyed slavery ora dismembered Union 
was presented, it was this old anti-slavery educa- 
tion which enabled the nation to say, Down with 


emancipation, but for this. 


over-mastering necessity rather than from a de- 
liberate choice or preference. Yet even this 


ple of this State with frankness certainly. 
a good feature. We would that the custom were 
more common. When it is cavilled at, let it be 
remembered that many a weak and unworthy as- 
pirant has won success by keeping his mouth 
‘shut. The General tells the whole story of bis 
differences and agreements with others without 
feeling, and with apparent candor. Should some 
of the other candidates be equally frank with 
their real convictions, no officer of the State would 
they be in all time to come.—The friends of Dr. 
Loring claim they will have five hundred votes 


slavery, and live the republic! The old Ameri- 
can Anti-slavery Society prepared the way for 
the Liberty party, the Liberty party for the Free- 
soil party, the Free-soil party fur the Republican 
party, and the Republican party elected Abraham 
Lincoln, when came the war and its train of con- 
sequences great and small. The oak was in the 
acorn, and needed only time, soil, and the winds 
and rains of heaven, to bring it forth. 

The present exaliation of this republic among 
the nations of the earth, sums up Mr. Douglass, 
has cost the American people dearly in life and 
treasure; but when it is remembered that the sac- 
rifice has placed us in the front rank of the civ- 
ilizing forces of mankind, that it has made us the 
emancipator of nations, and the hope of enslaved 
humanity throughout the world, we may well be 
consuled by the rich compensation. 








Education and National Prosperity. 

One of the advertising agencies of this city— 
that of Mr. T. C. Evans—publishes a little journal, 
called the Aecord, in the interest of his profession. 
Besides his lists of available newspapers, su- 
perior inks, and economical presses, which he 
can furnish the advertising and printing fraterni- 
ties, bis journal has now-and-then bits of pvlitical 
economy of much wisdom. In the last issue it 
discusses the effect of education upon the general 
welfare, and from it we learn that, according to 
the census returns of 1860, there were in the State 
of Alabama 214,006 white children, between the 
ages of five and twenty. Of these 98,090 attended 
school; 115,916 did not. Of white adults over 
twenty in the State, 37,605 were unable to read 
and write. In Massachusetts, of 363,708 children, 
247,678 attended school; and in a population of | 
1,231,066 there were 46,921 adults who could not 
read or write. In New York, of 1,255,699 chil- 
dren, 799,856 attended schvol, and 440,270 did not. 
In New Jersey, of 224,056 children, 116,475 at- 
tended school; 98,620 did not. In Connecticut, 
of 136,598 children, 88,558 attended school; 45,196 
In Virginia, of 393,106 white children, 
154,922 attended school, while 238,184 did not. 
Of the total population of 3,830,735, 121,878 adults 
could not read and write. Reviewing these figures, 
and others referring to other States which we 
have not space to give, we find that in 1860, in the 
free States, seventy children in each hundred at- 
tended school. In Alabama the proportion of 
attendants to non-attendants was as 9 to 11; in 
Virginia, as 15 to 23. In Maine the proportion of 
illiterate to literate adults was as 8 to 280; in 
Virginia, excluding the negroes, the proportion 
was as 7 to 41, or about one-sixth. 

Without going into calculations as to the com- 
parative contributions of these States, through 
the internal revenue bureau, to the wealth of 
the country, we may dwell briefly on 


cial swindles of the Tammany leaders. 
as if these worthies were driven to tlieir wits’ 
end to find an excuse or cover for their gigantic 
thefts. 
menced against the authorities for the frauds, and 
a powerful combination of capitalists has been or- 
ganized to resist the further payment of taxes un- 
tilan exhibit is had of the books of the munici- 
pality. 
consider the matter. Besides thegg measures we 
are told that— 


for him on the first ballot.—Mr. Jewell finds little | 
encouragement to remain in the field.—No one in | 


this section believes Mr. Washburn really desires 


a nomination, as it would ruin all chances for Mr. 


Dawes for years tv come, who now, certainly, has 


a better prospect of being Governor, some time, | 


than any man inthe State.—We hear it confident- 


ly stated that the opponents of Messrs. Butler | 


and Loring will yet be brought to unite on either 


Mr, Rice or Mr. Dawes—in the latter case with- | 


out his consent, of course. We may go farther 
and far worse than to take Mr. Rice, who would 
make a Governor of whom Massachusetts would 


be proud.—But it is too warm for partizanshin | 
just now. 


Vacation Lire at Loyc Branxcu, N. J.—A 
plain-spoken correspondent thus expresses him- 


at Long Branch:— 

It would be no extravagant expression to pro- 
nounce Long Branch a humbug. Neither would 
the assertion be very wide of thetruth. By what 
alluring pretense it has paved its way to the gen- 
eral patronage and popularity of the American 
watering-place frequenters is a cause of greater 
mystery than the marvelous flying island of St. 
Brandon, the subject of numerous supernatural 
legends and enchanting descriptions. ‘There may 
be those who do not 89 regard it. But before [ 
dismiss my opinion of its character as a glaring 
imposition among the fashionable watering- resoris 
of the country, I must remark that in the adorn- 
ment of its streets, the erection of substantial pub- 
lic or private houses, Long Branch has nothing yet 
to attestits claim to rank with the older resorts of 
Saratoga and Newport,or to induce the wealthy 
and aristocratic classes to exchange the latter for 
the former. It would be like what Victor Hugo 
denominates “exchanging a model monarch and 
a powerful potentate tor one ot large pretensions 
and insignificant authority—Cwsar for Prusias, 
Napoleon for the king of Yvetot.”” Saratoga and 
Newport are adorned in rare magoniticence and 
beauty. They wear a crown of splendor, Long 
Branch is decked ina coiton night-cap. Itis cheap. 
None can conjecture how cheap or what a cheat 
it is until they grind their teeth and air their 
disgust upon the Jersey shore, between Presi- 
dent Grant’s and James Fisk’s cottages upon the 
two entrances of the beach at Loug Branch. 

Tue Tammany Fraups.— The New York 
Zimes continues its unrelentieg war on the finan- 
It looks 


But without avail. Suits have been com- 


A public meeting is also announced to 


Vhe national authorities have been carefully 


elaborating measures which it is expected wiil 
open the eyes of Tammany not a little, and nicely 
eucher their litle game ot fraudulent voting and 


this matter now, but remember that though we in 
East Tenneseee were once very much behind you 
in matters pertaining to freedom, we are now even 
| with the foremost both morally and politically, 
not excepting the old Tea-pot State, and, with 


| God's blessing, and your example and assistance, | 


we will not be long behind you in the matter of 

schools, for we in East Tennessee ure apt scholars 
/ and learn fast. We have found “the philosoplier’s 
stone,” and are rubbing it hard, and trying to ex- 
tract some of the shine cut of it, and imparting ii 
to ourselves. So, look out for your laurels! 

W. M. McLeay. 
New Market, East Teyy., July 28, 1871. 


[We fear we cannot favor our correspondent, 

| and therefore ask any of our readers who can to 

| forward to him documents that may aid him in his 
commendable work.—Ep.] 


| 





BRIEF NOTES. 
Anna Dickinson is in town. 


| Gov. Claflin has gone to Saratoga. 


' omet, South Plymouth. 
| Parson Murray of “Park street’ fis making a 
flying visit to town from the Adirondack woods. 

Frank Bird returned 
| Wednesday, rather ill. 
| Monday. 


from the Adironda:zks 
He expects to be out 


: | Chairman Loring and Secretary Merrill, of the 
self concerning the much-vaunted summer resort | 


| State Committee, want Gen. Banks as president 
i of the Republican State Convention. 

| The many friends of Alanson W. Beard will 
| regret to hear of his serious illness from brain- 
fever. He will have thousands of wishes for his 
speedy recovery. 

In Boston, says the cynical Zribune, they call 
foundling hospitals asylums for anonymous infants, 
and in Chicago they style them institutions for 
babies born on the European plan. 

There is a good deal of quiet wire-pulling going 
on even now to secure the “proper” delegates to 
the Republican State Convention. An earlier 
day for the convention will aid this work. 


bate for Bristol county, is among those talked of 


bencl:. 

Mr. George F. Ellis, an obliging and thorougly | 
trained clerk of Lee & Shepard for a number of 
years, joins Mr. Andrew F. (iraves in the pab- | 
lishing business, in this city. He has a genera! 
wish for his business prosperity. | 

Tlarper’s Weekly makes a strong point when it 
says: ‘The party under whose auspices millions 
of dollars have been stolen from the treasury of | 
the city of New York is anxious to administer 
the national government economically!’ 


A bit of pleasantry—the Travel/er’s statement 
that the Suffolk street improvement committee 
“are pushing things rapidly and safely.” The 
reporter is fortunate that he does not live within 
the limits of the “improvement” (so called). 

The daily papers have been making the first of 
August the anniversary of emancipation in /ay- 
ti, and say it was not celebrated as formerly! 
We always supposed the day was associated with 
| emancipation in the British West India islands. 

The debt of New York city, now 384,541,186, 
has increased $50,154,139 in the 28 months ending 
the first of last May, while in the last 29 months 


}carrying the State. 


“Warrington” is summering at Holmes’s, Man- | from colored men. 


Edmund H. Bennett, of Taunton, judge of pro- | 


long been, and will continue to be, household favor- 
‘ites. Her latest and best work was ‘Poems of 
| Faith, Hope, and Love,’’ published by Hurd & 
| Houghton in 1868. 

Rev. Dr. MeCosh, of Peineeton College, made 
a sensation last winter in this city by examining 
the claims of the exponents of “Boston theolo- 


gy,’’ as he termed their liberal faith. Whereat 
the old school was much delighted. But Mr. 


| Ripley (who is described elsewhere) shows in a 
| review of a work in which that examination is 
| incorporated—which we reproduce this week— 
that the valiant Scotch exponent is wholly igno- 
rant of the men and the thought he attempted to 


describe. Ina word, Dr. MeCush is used up. 


The Republicans of Kentucky are working vig- 
|orously, and for the first time with any hope of 
They figure out that Gen. 
| Harlan, their candidate for Governor, will have 
| between $5,000 and 99,000 votes, 35,000 of them 
If this estimate is realized, 
{the Republican ticket will be elected, for the 
| largest vote ever east in the State before was 155,- 
1458. They are having considerable speaking aid 
| from outside the State, which is a good sign of 
| more intelligent canvass of that State by both par- 
ties hereafter. 

Mr. Dexter S. King, who achieved distinction 
in connection with an act of the last Massachu- 
setts Legislature reimbursing him for expenses 
incurred in eontesting a seat in the Senate, died 
| in this city last week, aged 65. He was born in 

Leicester, Mass., and educated for the Methodist 
| ministry, but was obliged to desist trom his pur- 
pose by reason of ii health. Ile was one of the 
|earliest anti-slavery agitators in the Methodist 
‘church, and nobly fought through the Free-svil 

and Republican ranks to the crowning glories of 
party success. Ile was an actor in many merito- 


rious deeds for freedom and justice, and has many 


claims to be kindly remembered by gener ous- 
| hearted people. 

} Felix R. Brunot, of Alleghany county, Penn- 
sylvania, to whom the commissionership of Indi an 
affairs was offered two weeks ago, was on Mon- 


as Judge Reed’s successor on the Superior Court | day formally appoinied to that post by President 
It would be a good appuintment. | Grant. 


This wile, clear 
fiell for the solution of a problem thit for half a 
Mr. 


has for more than two years been a member of 


nomination opens a 


century has balled our statesmen. Srunot 
the voluntary board of citizens who, at their own 
expense, undertook to correct the abuses of the 
Indian department, and to secure to tie various 
tribes not only their civil rights, but the enjoy- 
ment of the benefits of the government pledgel 
to their protection. He will continue, aud insist 
upon, this, the Presitent’s and his own, policy 
against all crviliers. 

President Lincoin’s gold-headed walking-stick 
has fallen to lon. John Bright of England. It 
was given to Mr. Lincoln by John A. McClernand 
of Illinois in 1857; and by the President's family 
given after his death, in 1858, to Rev. Dr. James 
Smith, his pastor, of Springfic!d, HL, who was 
desired to bequeath it to Mr. Bright. Dr. Suith 
died lately, and accordingly in his will it was for- 
mally turned over to that statesman “as a token 
of the esteem which the late President felt for 
him because of his unwearied zeal and defense of 
the United States in suppressing the civil rebel- 


’ 


lion of the Southern States.”’ The friendship be- 


cured the affection of the colonists 
of Richmond heartily seconle! the motioa, which 


the 





and reduce the rates of postage one-third. 


| England pays far more than her share. 


| . 
{western States 69c. 


one cent in 
} 
| 


/day—enough to pay the salaries of one hundred 


| teachers of common schools. 
i 








English Politics. 


| When the House of Lords, last Monday, had 


|partially recovered from the blow which the 


| Queen dealt caste and favor when she annulled the 


purchase system of officering the army, the Duke 


of Richmond—think of it! one of the nobility— 


/uloved a vote ot censure of the Queen’s message 


abolishing the system a3 an unworthy ministerial 
He also denounced, in strong language, 


resort. 


certain speeches made at a banquet at the Man- 


sion House on Saturday in relation to the treaty 
‘of Washington, and claimed that the royal preroz- 
ative was much strained in the ratification of that 
the assent of Partiament. 
; Earl Granville spoke in defense of the message 
abolishing the purchase system, as responding 
‘simply to the previous action of the House of Com- 
The Marquis of Salisbury thought the 
Lords were bound to resent this great outrage; 
for, unrebuked, it would remain a standing men- 
The 
| Duke of Argyll severely reprobated this sugges- 
‘tion of the Marquis of Salisbury, stigmatizing it 
Lord Romilly 
contended that such an exercise of the royal pre- 
Lord Penzance de- 
‘fended the action of the government, and argued 
‘to show that the interposition of ihe crown in 
The Earl ot 
Derby strongly advocated the motion to censure, | 
and Earl Russell said he would vote for it, de- 
| claring that the government had incurred a seri- 
Lord Northbrook thought the 


‘instrument without 


mons. 


/ace tothe authority of the House of Lords. 


‘as narrowly and bitterly partisan. 


| rogative was unprecedented. 


this case was entirely constitutional. 


ous responsibility. 
proposed course of the government was the only 
possible one left for it to pursue. 


seeking to prove that its use of the royal powe 
was without precedent. 


having a majority of eighty! 
no less pleased with this result than with the 
Queen’s message. But they had to submit, as 
the act was plainly the sentiment of the country. 


The large majority aganst the censure in the | 
Lords shows thateven that body of the privileged 
' 


class was unwilling to provoke resentments from 
the people just now. 


The subsidy to Priace Arthur, who has just. 


come of age, came up for consideration on the 
samz day. In the Lords, Marl Gracville, in mov- 
Ing a favorable answer to the royal ‘iessage on 
behalf of the Prince, urged that the demaiu! mere- 


ly fulfilled the contract made at the beginning of | 


the reign of the Queen. He spoke in warm eulo- 
gy of the Prince, whose visit to Canada had se- 
The Duke 


was carried withouta division. ia tie Commons, 
Mr. Peter Alfre i Taylor, member for Leicester, de- 


nounced the proposed appropriation to the Prince, | 


who, he said, had ‘‘better serve the country than be 
its pensioner.’’ After some further discussion, the 
bill granting an anouity of £15,000 per annum 


Was passed by a vote of 276 yeasto ll nays. The! 
, result in the two houses shows how strong still 
‘the royal family is in the regards of the nation. 





receipts of the post-office department as 
jaffected by the prevalent education in different 
, Sections of the country. If education was as gen- 
‘eral in all the States as it is in New England, the 
annual deficit of about $5,000,000 in the post-office 
accounts would give place to a surplus of $7,000,- 
000. This fact—for it is a fact—needs no com- 
‘ment; but its eflect ay be more striking to some 
| minds if we say that this difference of $12,000,000 
| would enable the department to pay its expenses 
It now 
‘costs to run the post-oflice department per head of 
| the total population in 1860 (31,149,805) 59 cents. 
; But of the total amount, $18,410,504.94, New 
She pays 
/to the department in postage 81.7¢ per head of 
her population; the Middle States 78¢; the North- 
On the other hand, the 

Southern coast States pay only 20c; the Central 
States 24c, and Texas 2Ue. Common schools are 
| responsible for this difference. The reduction of 
| the postage of a letter would 
;amount in the city of Boston alone to 3400 per 


Lord Cairns 


spoke at great length against the government, aes eis 
r| Stephen N. Gifford and Stephen M. Allen are 


At the conclusion of | 





ballot-box-stufling during elections. The mode 
in which this scheme is being carried out has been 
kept secret, out I am able to state some of its gen- 
eral features. In the first place, a careful list has 
been prepared through the city post-office and di- 
rectory of the actual residents of New York, so 
as to prevent the false registering of non-resident 
voters, such as was Carried to so fearful an extent 
at our last city election. Government detectives 
are also at work, carefully examining into the 
private affairs of prominent members of the ring, 
so as to learn how much they are worth, and how 
their money is invested, with other like informa- 
tion. ‘This is with the view of aiding suits which 
are to be instituted by private citizens against 
certain of these parties known to be guilty of fraud 
in politics and legislation. ‘These operations have 
been going on for some time, and it is understood 
that Gen. Grant’s presence in the city has had 
something to dowiththem. ‘The national admin- 
istration are fully alive to the necessity of prepar- 
ing in advance for the machinations of their ene- 
mies, and seem determined to make as good a 
show as possible in the next presidential election. 
It is not unlikely that the result of that election 
may be largely affected by what takes place dur- 
ing the next few months in the metropolis. 


IIonors To Mites Sranpisu.—On Thursday 
weck next, there will be a formal consecration of 
the ground (at the village of Duxbury, in this 
State), selected for a monument to the memory of 
Miles Standish, the Puritan military compiander. 
The chosen spot is the famous Captain’s Hill on 
the old Standish farm, where Capt. Standish 
lived and died. This farm was given him by the 
colony about 1630, and remained in the possession 
of his descendants until the middle of the last 
century. The house in which he lived disap- 
peared long ago, but there still remains a quaint 
old structure known as the Stapdish house, which 
was built by Alexander Standish, partly from 
huge oak timbers taken from the original house. 
It also contains the great hearth-stone and the 
heavy old doors and latchings of the former. 
The hillis situated on a peninsula which extends 
between the Duxbury and Plymouth Bays, is 180 
feet high, and is now much used as a sighting 
point to navigators in entering Massachusetts Bay. 
The gentlemen who have the superintendence of 
the work on the monument organized last De- 
cember (on the two hundred and fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the landing of Miles Standish with the 
Pilgrims of Plymouth), as the ‘‘Standish Memorial 
Association,” and their avowed intention is to 
cling together until the shaft, so long talked of, is 
firmly fixed in its place. Gen. Ilorace Binney 
Sargent is the President; Gov. Jewell, of Con- 
necticut; Gov. Weston, of New Hampshire; Hon. 
Robert C. Winthrop, Rev. Dr. George Putnam, 
Ex-Gov. Chamberlain, of Maine, Dr. George 3. 
Loring, Ex-Gov. Clifford, Gen. Burnside; Ex- 
| Mayor Shurtleff of Boston; Hon. E. S. Tobey 
and Hon. Horatio Harris, are ‘‘advisory Presi- 
dents;’’ Lemuel Miles Standish, Francis Stan- 
dish, George L. Standish, direct descendants 
of the first Capt. Miles, and a number of others 





Secretaries; and Hon. Jacob Loud, late Treas- 
| urer of this Commonweaith, is Treasurer. These 
inames indicate the character of the association, 
|and are a guarantee of the pro per performance of 
| the work. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 


Education in East Tennessee. 

Epvitror ComMoNWEALTH :—As a constant 
reader of your paper, about six months ago I 
‘noticed an article composed of extracts from a 
report of tie Teacliers’ Institute, of (perhaps) 
Illinois or Ohio, on the question of half-time 
schools, giving the results of experiments in that 
direction; also, bearing generally upon the «ues- 
tion of the hours of study, as they relate t» the 
mental and physical interests uf the student. If 
you have back copies of that paper I will be auch 
‘obliged if you will send some to me. 

As you probably know, we are much behind you 
in the matter of education, but are now trying to 


inaugurate a system of free schovis. Ona this 
subject the minis of our people are crude, and 
mixed with much prejudice; and a few others, 
with myself, are desirous of imparting to our 
schools the benefits of all the riper experience of 
the older States, and the old Bay State is looked 
upon as the head or ‘‘hub’’ in all such matters 
Among other reforms, we are desirous of reducing. 
the hours of study from eight to six, believing | 
that we shall thereby materially gain, both men- | 
tally and physically. There is a strong prejudice 


who boast Puritan blood, are among the Directors; | 


the national debt has been decreased $212,128 ,- 
401. That is the difference between Democratic 
and Republican management. 

Mr. Motley, late Minister to England, and who 
has been resident jor some months at the Hague, 
will return, it is now said, to the United States in 
September, accompanied by his wife and his son- 
in-law and daughter (Mr. and Mes. Brinsley 
Sheridan). 


We hear Judge Iloar’s name mentioned as the 
presiding officer of the Republican State Conven- 
tion. Besides securing a good oflicer, this would 
be a proper compliment to a distinguished son of 
the State, as well as give prestige to the nomination 
of whoever might be the fortunate candidate for 
Governor. 

Collector Russell returned home on Wednesday 
from his five weeks’ vacation on the ocean and 
in Europe. Gen. Butler and others were on 
hand to welcome him. The “Tripoli” got 
aground owing to the stoppage to place the col- 
lector on the revenue cutter. His return is an 
event in local politics. 

It is said that one of the streets in a Nova Sco- 
tia town is called “Boston.” It is covered with 
clay and dirt taken from Fort Hill and carried 
away as ballast in vessels that had taken pro- 
vincial fish to the West Indies and brought su- 
gar and molasses to Boston. This may be only a 
joke—but it treads hard on the facts. 

William E. Webster, an active young Repub- 
lican, devoted to the fortunes of Congressman 
Hlooper for a number of elections, and for ten 
years an appraiser of dry-goods at this port, has 
resigned, to enter a commission house of repute. 
The telegraph says Frederick W. Lincoln (our 
late mayor) has been appointed his successor. 

The Transcript cutely says: ‘The avowal of 
the Metropolitan Railroad, whenever it wants a 
new location, that it is ‘only the servant of the 
public,’ is a cheering sign of disinterested benev- 
olence.” Its counsel, as well as those of the 
Boston Gas Light Co.—who are generally the 
same—evince the same generous characteristics. 

George H. Butler, who holds the office of Amer- 
ican Consul-General in Egypt, does not honor 
that office. The testimony against him accumu- 

lates. A few weeks ago a letter of Rev. Mr., 
| Strang, one of the missionaries in Alexandria 
| was published, in which Butler’s disgracful conduct 
was described. The same charges against him 
| are now reiterated in the Lerant Hera'd. 





| During July the public debt has decreased 33, - 
| 701,976, being a little over the average rate of 
| decrease maintained during the three months pre- 
| ceding. During the twenty-nine months already 
| elapsed of Gen. Grant’s term, tle total diminution 
| of the public debt has amonnted to $242,154,402.- 
03, or nearly $3,550,000 per month. This is what 
maintains our credit abroad so handsomely. 


tween McClernand and Lincola azcounts for the 
success and audacity of the former in his mili- 
tary ambition during the war, and until he was 
squelched by Grant at Vicksbarg. 


We mentioned the other week that thes Senate 
and Chamber of Deputies of Hayti it? ordered 
two full-length portraits of our Massachusetts 
Senator Sumner to be hung in their respective 
halls in honor of his efforts to secure and main- 

All went 
testimonial 


tain the independence of the nation. 
on harmoniously in this generous 


until the Chaniber of Deputies eame to decide in 





j what part of the room their portrait should be 
It was proposed to place the picture next 
the 


hung. 
ito that of 
Chamber contained one member whose grand{ath- 
er had been put to death by that ruler, and he very 
naturally and violently opposed the proposition. 
Ilis remarks drew forth an angry reply from a 
colleague, insults on both sides followed, and a 
challenge for a duel wasthe result. Atthis point, 
however, mutual friends interfered and prevent- 


Dessalines, but unfortunately 


ed the duel, and it is to be hoped that some place 
for the portrait will now be selected which will 
be satisfactory to all parties. 

Hon. Daniel Welis Aivord, turmerly a lawyer 
of Greenfield, Mass., but for two years past a far- 
mer of Lewinsville, Va., near Washington, died at 
that place on Thursday morning last. Mr. Al- 
vord was for twenty years a well known Massa- 
chusetts politician—having been a member of the 
Legislature, of the constitutional convention of 
1853, and for six years collector of internal reve- 
nue forthe ninth district. He came from the Whig 
party into the Free-soil ranks in L848, and was 
ever after a disciple of Jefferson in all matters of 
State and national policy. He was an influen- 
tial leader in Franklin county and western Masaa- 
chusetts for many years, and a bright and genial 
man ever. As his name indicates, he was the 
nephew of the late chie!-justice of the ol Com- 
mon Pleas court, and cousin of thelate Col. George 
D. Weils. 
distinguished Gen. Joseph Warrea 
Hill. 
tice Dewey, of the Supreme Court. A 
circle of personal and political friends will hear of 


By his mother he was allied to the 
of Bunker 
Ilis widow is the daughter of the late Jus- 
large 


his death with regret. 

Anything which makes a man laugh heartily 
in hot weather is worthy of welcome, and an ac: 
count of a spelling-school in Bueyras, Ohio, is 
certainly amusing. Ata recent spelling match 
in this syllabic seminary, everybody was spelled 
the Democratic Fo 
jrua and a young mulatto miss, the child of a 
; barber. and ‘“sacrile- 
| gious” were putout; the white girl misspe!t both, 
land the dark colored girl won the orthograpical 
Upon this, the indignant parent pub- 
Furum, in 





down save the daughter of 


The words “irreligious” 


laurels. 
lished an article onthe subject in: his 


| which, of course, he asked that ancient question, 


“How would you like to have your daugiter 


Cogswell at New Bedford, on the 18th ult.,on the’ marry a negro /’—a query considercd by many 


| 
| We have received the address of Gen. William 
| 


occasion of the colored people’s celebration of the 
emancipation proclamation, the heroism at Fort 
Wagner, and the adoption of the fifteenth amend- 
ment. It is an inspired production, full of | 
eloquent passages and sound politictl philosopliy, 
and marks its author as a wise discerner of the | 
true grandeur of nations. 

Senator Sherman’s seat in the national Senate 
is really the highest prize fur which the Ohio 
General Garfield is 


politicians are now striving. 
prominent among the Republican rivals ot the 
present Senator, and Mr. Pendleton is his most 
turmidable Democratic competitor. This question 
is the only one that casts any doubt on the com- 
plete victory of the Republicans at the ensuing 
election. 

To Oberlin, Antioch, St. Lawrence, and the 
State Universitics of Wisconsin, Michigan and 
Indiana, woman has already found entrance. 

‘Lhe door is fairly open to her at the Wesleyan 
and Bates, the boast of the latter being that they 
‘know neither sect or sex. Harvard, Amherst 
and Williams are heariog her appeal and ponder- 
ing whether or pot she siall be admitted. Tue 
Vermont University at Buriington is the last an- 
nounced that has swung wide open its doors. 
Phebe Cary died at Newport, R. I., on Mon- 
day, surviving her sister Alice but six months. 


minds as an unanswerable settler. Then a Re- 
publican newspaper defended the victorious yel- 
low maid, and the editor of the Forwa responded 
that “the feelings of his family had been wounl- 
As the 


Trhun says, from which we copy, “it mast be 


ed in a most unprofessional manner.” 


some consolation to biack men to see what asses 
some white men make of themselves.”’ 

Jolin Slidell follows close upon James Murray 
Mason in the procession to Hades. He died in 
Paris last week. He waa born in New York in 
17¥3, but after a failure in commerce, bot wholly 
unchallenged, entered the legal profession in 
Louisiana and became a brilliant member of the 
State bar. Jackson appointed him United States 
District Attorney. fie passed rapidly through 
the State Legislature to Representative honors in 
Congress, holding them trom 1543 to 1845. In 
1445 Polk sent him as minister to Mexico, whence 
he returned in 1445 without having settled the 
questions which finally brought on war. He en- 
tered the United States Senate in 1355 to fill out 
the unexpired term of Senator Soule, and was 
subsequently reciected for six years. Always a 
fierce advocate of the ‘Southern rights party,” 
he fairly outran both Davis and Mason in the 
velemence with which he urged secession. A 
month after Louisiana had joined the rebellion 


| The live of the two sisters was inseparably blended Slidell withdrew from the Senate, and nominally 
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THE COMMONWEALTH, 


from politics. He left Charleston, S. C., Oct.| writing than had existed before she went upon 
12, 1861, as envoy to the court of Napoleon, and | the 7ribune. She was succeeded by George Rip- 
OR oe : teal iad ley, who may be considered as par excellence the 
—— Aan, Se S0e See Vee | newspaper critic of the American press, and his 
“Trent,” which was to carry Mason to England. history is therefore worth noting. George Rip- 
His capture and imprisonment in Fort Warren, | se Ne abe - gpemesgerig, amg —— a 
: : SSS _ and is descended from old New England stock. 
ieee” eo me epee et eee eee | Carefully nurtured and trained in boyhood, he en- 
uary, 1862, are remembered by all. He was 4 | tereq Harvard, and after distinguishing himself, 
“lion” for some time, but retired promptly at) both as astudent and tutor of mathematics, grad- 
the Confederacy’s fall. Soon after the close of ee Pyeng oo - the agnor ere ge ve 
° $e studied theology a 1e arvare 1eoiogical SCDOO!, 

the war his daughter married the noted Baron pereryseenie ns Gatesten eixieny, hetee ee 
Erlanger. He ever had the reputation of being | settled as pastor of the Purchase street church in 
unscrupulous, reckless and smart, and was only | Boston, about 1827. He remained there some 
tolerated by the Southern “high-toned’”’ states- | fourteen years, during which time he was a close 
because of his intense disunion proclivities. student of German theology and metaphysics. | 
eS ee eee P | About 1839 he had a noteworthy theological con- | 


comparatively small. 








NEWS OUTLINE. 
Domestic. 
BOSTON AND VICINITY. 


ham of Charlestown a member of the State 
board of health. 





celebrated his 1024 birthday, Tuesday. 


his guests, and left him a poetical addreas. 


Business Notes. 

‘The very interesting Auditor’s report of city 
expenditures, property, etc., can now be had gra- 
tuitously at all the police stations and at the Au- 
ditor’s office in the City Hall. 

The New England Conservatory of Music give 
notice that pupils are received and classified for 
the fall term on and after Aug. 28. It is excel- 


| This discussion attracted much attention, for the | the changes which remove the memorials of old 
ability and learning shuwn by both of the parties | Boston. It is nearly two hundred years since 
| concerned, and the arguments on both sides, when 
afterward collected in book form, had a wide cir. 
| culation. 
‘about this time, inclu !ing a series of translations 
| from the French and German, entitled ‘‘Specimens 
' of Foreign Literature,” in which he was aided by 
: : ae yp onfidentix , other writers. In 1841 he became interested in 
lently systematized now, and can be confidently | i146 Brook Farm scheme, and, after its failure, he 
relied on for first-class instruction. went to the Zrisune in company with Charles A. 
Messrs. Vose & Sons, 500 Washington st., last) Dina, and took the post of literary editor, since 
weck received an order trom a Western house fur | Which he has confined himeelt to journalism, ex- | 
'cepting his duties as editor of the Cyclopedia. 
Mr. Ripley followedin Margaret Fuller’s footsteps, 
and has probably done more than any one else tuo 
will be wholly pleased with them. elevate jiterary criticism to a high standard in 
= j ‘this country. lis knowledge was adequate ior 

Messrs. Cushman & Brooks, through all seasui.s, ithe service, and he showed a liberal and kindly, 
and every week-day in the year, continue their | yet discriminating spirit in his treatment of au- 
effurts for the accommodation of the purchasing | thors underreview. He gave the Tribune its pres- 
ent high standing asa literary journal, and his 


the homes of its worshippers. 


—is to be destroyed. The congregation wiil 
ce te to their new home some memorials of the 
old. 
when the “rebels’’ of 1775 fired on the town 
will be placed in the new tower. 
like the old, is to 

“Bear on her bosom, as a bride might do, 

The iron breast-pin that the rebels threw,” 
; as Holmes says. ‘The stately mahogany pulpit, 
of the best work of the London taste of a cen- 
tury ago, will be removed also. ‘The bell, long 
the heaviest in Boston, will call together the 
worshippers. 


one thousand pianos to be sent forward the ensu- 
ing year. This speaks well for the reputation of | 
the Vose piano, and we are sure the purchasers 


community who cannot “get away.” They are): : ; 
now cities of : very Feta stock < dry | Judgments carry great weight, both with the read- | 
g j Xe 


| ing public and the publishers. Mr. Ripley’s mode 
“e "| F om for fall | . ; 
qocd at redeced ‘prices 40: make sym. © cr, | Of treatment is almost wholly expository. He 
goods, which will soon be in demand. Messrs. | : : ; : : 
C. & B. are methodical and attentive business | ¢VEr Writes for effect; nor tries to show off his 
st : ; 3 | superior knowledge or acumen by cutting u} an 
: 3 : | untortunate author, and his example has been 
Mr. Charles Copeland has a reputation as con-— nyyst useful to the press at large. 

fectioner of which any purveyor might be proud; | 


and it is not singular therefore that he is jealous 
of any new-comer who may call his establishment, 
off-hand, ‘‘Copeland’s.’’ He don’t object to more 
in the trade, but only that they shall not “steal | 
his thunder.””,. Mr. Charles Copeland, the Cope- | 
land confectioner pur excellance, is only at No. 4 
Tremont row oj; posite the icad of :anover street. | 
We are pleased to learn that, although the Port- 
land and Ogdensburg Railway bonds have but re- | 
cently been offer-d to the public, the sales have | 
far exceeded expectation. Among the purchasers 
are a number of tie leading and most conserva- 
tive New England capitilisis, who were induced 
ao invest by the certain paying prospects ef the 
road, their confidence in te iategrity and ability 
which is being exuibited in its construction and 
management, and in the general importance of the 
enterprise to the country, particularly to the sec. | 
tions which it will drain, pass through, and sup- 
ply. Messrs. Fairbanks & Co , it will be remem. | 
bered, are the fiscal ayzenis. Investments made | 
for such reasons and by such parties give an assur- | 
ance that the entire loan will be promptly taken. 


hated name of John Hancock, may be the head- 
stone of the new corner. 

At the trial of William A. Giover for connection 
with the Boylston bank robbery, before the 
Superior Court, Thomas IH. Pratt testified on 
ae Wednesday in substance that he was with the firm 
{From the Z iterary World for August.) of William E. Gray & Son, bankers, in New York, 

1t is reported that Disraeli intends to make a 
tour of the world next year, and that he will first 
visit the United States. 

The Council of the Literary Fund, of London, 
have unanimously resolved to invite Mr. Lonz- 
fellow to preside at their festival next year. 

Mrs. Guild (formerly Miss Whitmarsh), editor 
of “Ilymns of the Ages,’’ etc., has recently tin- 
ished a book, which will probably be published 
this fall. 

A literary writer speaks of the new American 
poet, Joaquin Miller, as “Joachim’’—possibly 
meaning tu joke him. The poet's real nam. is 
Cincinnatus Hiner Miller. 

Mr. Wm. U. Dail, author of “Alaska,” will sail 
from San Franciseo this month in charge of a 
surveying expedition, the object of which is to re- 
construct the map of the Northwest Coast, with 
the highest possible accuracy. We hope Mr. Dall 
wiil find, in his new enterprise, material for anot!- 
er book. 


fore the robbery. While passing Boylston 
bank, Glover said, ‘‘That bank will catch hell 
pretty soon; I’m the boy who knows what is go- 
ing on there. ‘There will be lively times around 
there one of these mornings.” 
Giover soon afier returned to New York together. 
Pratt continued his testimdny as follows: “On the 
following Thursday I receive! $10,000 in bonds 
marked Boylston bank. I saw Gray next day 
and he agreed to take the bunds as soon as he 
could get the money. Between $u5,000 and 335,- 
000 of these bonds were afterwards delivered to 
me for Gray.’’ 

A fire at East Boston, Wednesday night, de- 
stroved a lumber waretiouse owned and occupied 
by John W. Kimball; loss $12,000, insured for 
$10,000. ‘Lhe Lyman school house was damaged 
to the amount of $50,000. 

George Howe, accompanied by his wife, Mrs. 
| Charles ‘T. ‘Tilton, and Miss Wolcoit, all of Bos- 
Rev. Dr. R. Anderson of the American Board, | ton, were out riding for pleasure in Charlestown, 
' in writing the history of \ iericin | N. H., Tuesday atternoon. In returning they 

vcownary Enterprises, She story of ise Sand- | had to cross the line of the Sullivan Railroad. 

) Wich Islands Missions, bas ..icady been pubiished, | While attempting this, they were run into by 
j and The Oriental Missions, in two volumes, are | the Vermont Central mail train, at tull speed, 
nearly ready tor publication by the Congregational | striking the carriage between the wheels, mak- 
Publishing Society. ing a complete wreck of it, throwing them all 
; e Librarians complain of the inconvenience to | out, instantly killing Mr. and Mrs. Howe and 
return to Boston, on Monday night last, at this! which they are subjected by the publication of | Mrs. Tilton, and injuring Miss Woivott. The 
theater. The piece presented by Mr. Buckley | anonymous books, which they are unable to ciassity | train being stopped, the train-men and passen- 
was entitled “On the Track’’ (signifying the | Properly under authors’ names. It is now the | gers went forward, Mr. llowe was quite dead, 
search for a will and fortune), a highly sensation- | practice ot librarians 10 solicit from publishers, un- | having received a severe gash on the head, from 
al drama, in which he sustains various characters | der a pledge of semi-confidence, the names of the | Which the brain was oozing. Mrs. Howe had 
of all nations, singing and dancing, and performing | @Uthors of anonymous books. also received & fracture of of os 
upon almost every kind of musical instrument for sonie time. Phe body of Mrs. Tilton was 
known. He was ably supported by Messrs. tound on the track, torn into a shapeless mass, 
Frank Roche, Ferd. Hight, J. J. Sullivan, W. St DOE HCAS D8 COCORNNR ER 48 DOE St: DU 
Seallan, J. 1. Connor, and Miss Ida Savory, Miss ae being. Phe other lady (Miss W olcott) kg 
Lizzie Anderson, Mrs. W. L.. Ayling and others. ; hot much injured, being thrown clear ot the track, 
The two characters worthy of especial mention, and OOS, quite comfortable. No blame fe at 
assumed by Mr. Buckley, were an Irish woman | tached to the railroad employes, as the whistle 
and “Cuff,” a contraband. In the latter class of | Bowe: sounded and the bell rung betore nearing 
| the crossing. Mr. Howe was for many years con- 

! 





ig ene: 
Dramatic Notes. 

THE “BOSTON.” | 

A large house greeted Mr. G Swaine Buckley’s 





About-Town Notes. 
THE RADICAL CLUB. 
We had read of the wondrous doings ant wise 


sayings of tiis wondrous wise body, and wouder- 
that one 
We approached it, Mon- 


ed in our Western simplicity club | 


‘could contain it all.” 
day, with a feeling like that of Schiller’s Ezyp- 
tian priest when drawing near to the veiled im 


representations Mr. Buckley has no peer on the i : agen ar sa? 
stage. The same performance has been continued | nected with the piano-lorte lactory of Chic ering 
through the week, drawing fair houses. & Sons. Mrs. Tilton was daughter of Mr. Ben- 

rs cee net, President of the National Bank of Bever- 
oe husband is the present senior 


But the old experience of the en- ! 
| ly, Mass. 
| member of the firm of Stephea Tilton & Co. 
Miss Wolcott is the daughter of Col. J. W. 
| Wolcott of the Commonwealth Hotel. 
| 
| 
| 


age of Sais. 
chantment of distance was again repeated here. 
Hluman beings in Mr. Sargent’s parlors looked 
very like human beings in less favored localities. 
| But when they spoke their lips dropped wisdom, 


iler 

Satsuma’s Japanese troupe has been showing 
its skill and cortortions and vair - Torts to speak 
intelligible English, during tus week. Some 
novelty, and a deal of merit, are connected with 
the performance. 


The Boston Gas Light Company, in getting its 
water by meter from Cochituate water pipes, pays 
) nearly $10,000 tor this Commodity yearly, the 
quantity used during the winter, when most gas 
is used, costing about $35 per day. An idea of 
the amount used may be reckoned by the curious 
when they are told that the flow through a three- 
inch pipe is only sufficient for their purpose. The 
directors and eflicers for the company, believing 
| they could obtain water by anotner method, and 
| not only be independent but be free from: a heavy 
] y f ouptry dtl t | burden of regular taxation, contracted with Sb 2. 
rs Cc b 4 '"; up % m4 bs - “! f 
prraberniea . ae sis o 8 oe pgs Th R. Pieres, ot East Boston, to sink a well at sui- 
go >» 2 > “AES ’ 
ni smi pape wage pgp a iene al angen ¥ ri | ficient depth to obtain all the water necessary. 
nvaga leet : Rites o The Ea est so ae | 600 feet in depth bas been driiled, for which Mr, 
ri DIE: yrooiem.. vr se . - 
a pueergin Aa ote ha Wo ae Eee Si | Pierce receives 315 per toot, and now a contract 
: ) —th 28 -concilia- ; 
Clements, OF Opposition Toe ow St OF Fecopcia- | has been made with him to go deeper at a higher 
ition. ‘Toleration was the grand lesson for human- | nti 
ity. Man’s thoujht is his own; his deed belongs to | hes peace nek | 
thers. Education should be considered in its | Rapes int ger , 
s lati pds ty mov ornment ‘aa * ives ii. | Passenger trains on the Daxbury and Cohasset 
He ih Me 1 scohantaal nasa eu aro si =a i | Railroad now run to Marshfieid, and the road will 
by = riot % a eine M ae ai res granente be finished to South Duxbury in season tor the 
vi é ‘aust. é é 8 s ‘ 2 ‘ ‘ * : 
seg : pis ya ces Phen Caleas ea z r . | Standish monument dedication on the 17th inst. 
‘ure S % ssess j ‘ 
see t a ae coc sear ci ¢ iaand of og m mh Approach to the Hoosac tunnel by the high- 
el ecaceek ta the aien: of aaa. R ti d ae way trom Charlemont and Florida, which has 
, ‘ es ce . WALZEE el- rs ‘ . . 7 : e 
lantern, ete., will have the appearance of an elon- : ; mire been prevented since the Florida bridge was 
ligence is the fitth element. Man subjugates na- ches ths tne’ be ‘eee be | 
gated dome as it rounds up toward the center arses os . swept away by the ice, last spring, is soon to be | 
4 : pak : .| ture by instrumentalities. ; : sueita tay ‘this venniids Pape 
trom the ends as well as the sides. The hight of Cho; iis at wolitieal Cconoey. were thea Toe made passable by the rebuilding of the 
: aa ice 3 sé nom - : ; 
elevation is oS tect. The hight of root outside jie the lecta eu 11 “34 gh wwn tu be | bridge, which has been the cause of sume con- 
“a - ‘ ‘ lo 2: ‘ecu > ue 20k AS diit u ve | » 4 . * r 
liz teet. From the parquctte tloor inside 150 teet. eee . nee pS ye oe in tenants as it The troversy between the towns interested. ‘Lhe 
; : onto , aw, 8 oO it. ’ : ; iets iat 
Hight ef corridor floor 32 feet. Length of corri- Nae ; f ae se, a ecrae: ies Gas ee bridge is to be about forty rods below the | 
: - ‘ elnLuon oO » ag ~! 2 i ustra- : . ’ a y ‘ Wee. 9 
dor ZASS teet.. Width of corridor 1S feet. There dik dntechst : Se ning PERS. had a laws | Site of the old one. Work will be commenced at 
‘ % Terence ( Xft *. Cudes. < ‘le aws ra o® sary seria ’ 
Will be four towers 120 feet high, one in the een- oy 7 z | once, and it is expected that it will be finished by 
and tastes empuasized some one faculty in eduea- Til Siitee Wee ‘cost wit hae ob 
ter of each end and one in cach side, on which | |. : rere ithe i0ch of October. he cost wil 2 about} 
: tion. Athens gave herself to wsthetics, Rome | z- sich nomena: an act of the 1 
will be emblems representing the four quarters of Pits : a ’ | $5000, of which, according to an act of the last 
> : ee to patriotic instincts, Sparta to military perfection. : ERED “il ee half’ Chaste- | 
the globe. Sixteen towers, each 6S teet high, Modern requisitions were more coaxpre! ee ee Legislature, Florida will pay one-half, Ciarle- | 
be ov he different entrances ornamented | 3p : pe aes "** | mont one fourth, and Rowe one-fourth. 
ke prey apegenies Saiine ver : ith a Phe aim of the American system was to impart Soe 2 MAINE 
with the hags and Coats-or-e so He aditlere Ty J . f 7 AINE. 
eet directive power. > power of mind over exter- | 53 ; Bee ee ; 
nationalines. There will be two towers, one on es Sh Pa The § a Be yoo iuterport is entertaining itself with the dis- 
: pig nals was illustrated by the condition of Massactiu- | se z pene Reed : : 
each extremity of the root, 216 feet high, and a. a wines donee nonuistion subd Haris ood wend 1 ee young lady of twenty-three, recent: | 
t > seUls, s nse pi it a ste »s ; S > ae s - = | 
rand central tower 240 feet high. Between the 4 = se ene Ms sgt ae Ss eet ly brought to that town by a young man, whoin- 
; i ie ; se equy y»duc- | P : | 
three towers on the reof will bea slated monitor nese 8 A as ; A : aa i POOUGC: 1 a od her as his wile and s0dm -after want to! 
. . . ah Chess as 4 a. 7 * ; iy sn 
16 feet high for purposes of ventilation. The The eailan ‘ Fea Retecte ot Bngligeanaihioda:( eo! leaving her with his friends there. Sue, | 
choristers to fill dus temple will number 20,000, f “fe i % a “ sade 1. Th a os cots ~ | however, was disturbed soon after by a Baltime- | 
‘ o “duce ere rev “1d. SC ye | B * ae » - Fae | 
aided by an orchestra of 2000, Everything is on re tate Palace education fa ee . in ' rean, Who claimed and proved her his wite and 
zi . ary »s Tet >s , a0O yas re ‘ ° 
a hke scale of magnificence. Mr. Gilmore leaves | | Ras " : a The ide al seneher did nat pale oo took her back with him to her mother in Balti- 
. Si » dew. ne ri ache | 
for Europe at once to secure orchestras from each his seibtlie, ok sgbleldcad eetlnciie bat er tae | more, though he says, very naturally, that he 
“the leading powers ‘lusirate the sie sap ehee ‘ as Tega ig esistig 1) ever live with her again. 
i oe one ling po ie = (2 rate the music ot posing self-restraint upon the pupil. shall neve ag 
‘Ou yO a separ: . . Te > a 
SAL CORRES eS OR he essay was pleasingly written, and well 


}and then we knew we were amid the sages of 
ES | Athens. But ail this by the way. 
Ari Notes. | We counted some twenty members—a smal! 

Miss Annie Cary is quite iil with a slow fever,! attendance. Amon them, Mr. Wasson, Dr. 
| Hedve, C.K. Whippie, Mr. Alcott, Miss Elizabeth 

ja Alexandens Peabody, Miss Anna Brackett, and Miss Mary 
4 / Grew. The essay of the morning was read by 

weil Kot WO instruct: | Wm. T. Harris ot St. Louis, editor of the Sovris 
bof Speculative Philosophy. Wis there was * isiu 

cation.’’ He began by reference to the pls sicui 


at her home in Maine. 

The death is annonree Loaf FPrane 
Nicolas Cheri i) -isar 
or of music and elocution, who has lately become 
known in this country through the lectures of his | 
pupil Mr. Mac Kaye. Delsarte was born at Soles- 
mes, Decoorber 19, [STL Rev. Mr. Alger took a} 
handsome sam to Eurepe as a present to the aged | 
teaclier, 

Mr. Gilinore announced through the papers, last 


Saturday, the prospectus for his great world’s 
peace jubilee in this city next June. The plan 
of the new coliseum is thus given: The form on 
the ground plan is a quadrilateral parallelogram, 

22 1-2 feet wide, by $22 1-2 feet in length, cover- 
ing an area of 340,884 teet, or nearly eight acres. 
The root, without the elevations for the windows, 





Literary Notes. 

We tailed to receive Mr. Crocker’s 1 
Wee od tor daly, but the August number is full 
enough of substantial matier to answer fer two 
merits of the publication grow 


montis. “he 
with age. 


Mr. Henry W. Hemans, one of the five chil- 


the poeltess, died at. his consulship in 
Para recently. Mr. Ulermans was the British 
Consul at Battalo some time ayo, and while7there 


dren ot 





IN GENERAL. 
: A : : The gauge of the Ohio and Mississippi Railroad, 
jread. ‘the discussion which followed was con- The Rap Lg apa S bate : 
ned mails to the pendlical Sbeey slay wankee extending from Cincinnati to St. Louis, a dis- 
es f ochnsls ais : to a comparison of the spirit | M@nce of S40 miles, was to be changed trom six 
nent of schools, ac Arison $j , WE 
A De eee re et ee crtwdorngy ts | feet to four feet eight inchesand a half. This in- 
which pervades the schools of the East-with that |)" a sure ale neGbenity at aie 
if the West. The leading points maintained | volved ot course the necessity ot shifting one 
: ; ete ghee cheat SP RRaRES | rail over the entire length of tie roid. The work 
were that at the East there prevails too much | — on jax lint 4 < OTH) 
selt-satisfaction, assurance of perfection attained, | “@$ Commenced at daylight. se 5k Preeti le 
_ “Se wae ary ve rt ’ « « . . . 
Sie ; : ~-? | men were distributed along the line, divided into 
too much cumbrousness of machinery, while at : _ Se : H 
Ui Wine & ponecinusobes Si dciects 400 babies Oe In each gang six went ahead to draw 
i aeons $8 OF Gelects and @ Sitiving | the spikes, six tollowed to move the rails to their 
forimprovement Is pregominant. The discussion 1} ; res 
new places, and the rest came after with hammers 
was wainly carried on by Mr. Alcott and Miss . ‘ : pac gerd 
Peabody——the: tatt iatuutsing af some lena and spikes to fasten them down. At halt-past elev- | 
~adDoGdV—th aller Glscoursing § son ig e | 
a aes Pee ae ae Sige: nice onthe telegraph announced that the whole work 
e $ 


eahl te,e} sae ' » . » © 
wrote some notable articles in the Voorl Ane upon Froebel’s Kindergarten system. As apart- nn : 
hi ad ei hejien we would object to the rather jeter was completed. That is what can be acecom-! 
“ \ar , . « . . ye . . . , 
si . plished by extended, united, systematic and si- | 
} 


sive spirit of mutual admiration which character- 


A rather curious discovery was made lately in } 
ETRANGERE, 


| multaneous effort. 

A terrible calamity occurred in New York on 
Sunday noon last. The Staten Island ferry-boat, 
“Wesuield,’ as she lay at her dock, exploded. | 
Chere were hundred persens on board, | 
many of them excursionists bound down the har- 
bor, and a large proporuon ot women and chil- | 
dren. Without a momeont’s warning, just as the} 
time for sailing had arrived, the boiler burst with | 
a terrific shock. The whole ot the upper works } 
ot the boat was suattered, the deck was cleft in! 
two from stem to stern, and the whole of the, 
torward part of the hall laid open to the very keel. | 
Upward of seventy persons were kided. At} 
least JOU were wounded, some of them badly. | 
The dead were terrmbly scalded, and many were | 

! bruised and battered in a sickening way. The | 
probable cause of the explosion was the breaking | 
of the joints of a plate with which the builer had 
been paicned at tie rearend. The boiler was in- 

| spected in June and approved, having been over- 
hauled and thoroughly repaired during the win- 
ter. The boat itset was an old one. Among 
toe killed were Prot. Mare Cheneviere of Brovk- | 
lyn, and a number of children and intants, and 

Antonio Meacei, once a pariner of Garibaldi in 

his candle tactery on Staten Island, was very 
badly if not tatally injured. 


F ized thee } Mc av. 
the library of the American Academy ot Arts and ized the ¢ ub of londay 


e8 } 1 } if OSTON PUBLIC SCHOOL-SYSTEM. 
Sciences ia this city, which may interest such of ae ea ee ee ee 
sur readers as are addicted to the idle research of From the report of the committee on accounts 
OUP Teasers as é BUGICO ae lds seare. of é galtiys 

ahs of men. fatvous or infamous. celebra- | 2 the School-Board we Jearn the value of school seven 
autogray as ¢ neo, lamnous 0 ManloUus, Ceicora- 


ted or notorious. It 


work Mara:—Charlotte Corday’s Marat—a 


wes : ~, property, rendered to June 1 last, is $5.901,747.15. 
was a copy of a scientific ' 2 a 
by Chere are twenty-eight large and commodious 
1, 

? hiohis rraniinar acl buildinir as le 
, ighand grammar school buildings. each capable 
presentation copy to the Academy, with the au- "5" und Seog 5 i 
tegraphof the author on the flylean It was giv By the 
en in 1788, the vear before the French Revolu- 
tion setin, and five years betore Charlotte Cor- 

} 


day's dagger tixed him and 


of seating about seven hundred pupils. 
annexation of Roxbury one high and seven gram- 
mar school buildings were added, with an average 
seating capacity for three hundred and seventy- 
aod perdarably in the memory and theimaginatoo tive pupils each; and by the annexation ot Dor- 
ot mankind. Bad as he was, he would have been che ster ten school buildings were added. During 
I in the bloody crowd of fs companions of the the past three years eleven buildings for high and 
Re ign of Terror had it not been tor the romantic grammar schoo!s have been erected. 
seli-devotion of the young Jadith of that dread:ul Tiere are fitty-eight primary school buildings 
time t may not be generally Known that Marat in the city, including thirteen added when Rox- 
Was a Volunlinous writer on scientific subjects; bury was annexed. Six of the entire number 
aud was one of the many, of Whom some yet sur- have been built within the past turee years, at an 
vive, Who have undertaken to demolush Newton— average cost of 360.000 each; and one has been 
thus tar without success. He is of no authority remodelled. The amount expended the past year 
in the scentise world, and his works consequenUy tor salaries was S808,566.77; books for indigent 
children, $12,012 07; printing, $11,580.05; mu- 
sic expenses, $8051 82. The item cf sundries 4 
reaches $20,060.45, and the educationa! expenses, 
in the aggrevate, reach a sum of upwards 300,000. 
he expenditures ot the Public Building Com- 
mitiee are in excess of $200,000. The largest 
gramanar schools are the Hancock, Lawrence and 
Bigelow, each having upwards of eight hupdred 
pupils. The largest districts are the Hancock, 
Comins, Bigelow and Eliot, the former having 
upwards of seventeen hundred pupils. Tie Rox- 
bury schools, although still small, are increasing. 
The various school buildings contain S25 rooms, 
With an average seating capacity of fity. O% 
these sixty-five in various parts of the city are 
not in use. The number ef pupils in actual at- 
tendance was 34,415. The total amount expen t- 
ed the past year, exclusive of special expendi- 
tures for new school buildings, was $1,131. 005 35. 
Average cost per pupil, 33258. Lhere are luo Bi 
pianos in the public schools, representing @ Cost ~“]y Gloucester. 2d inst.. Charlotte K.. wife of Wm. W. 
value of S37.280. Ot these 63 are tor primary Gannett of Cambridge, and daughter of the late Rev. 
and 42 tor high and grammar schools. There = re 0) at Kemal aa 
Were 2S non-resident pupils in the schools, of | wara D. Bell aid daughter of W. L. Hanscom, U.S. | 
‘which number 55 were in the Normal, 50 inthe ' x. 31. ‘ 


bersel picturesguely 








rst 


= 


tech accounts tor this curi- 





are never consulted, w 
esity having lain lid tor so long among its betters 


A writerinthe Springdeld 20, i says that 





book-noticing for newspapers bas undergone great 


nges in this country, though sull capable of MARRIAGES. 





much improvement. In the days of the old jJour- ae 
In this city, Sd inst., Alexander Whiteside of Cham- | 
plain, N to Eleanor, daughter of Dr. George UC 


Shattuck of 





nals, betore the present generation of editors, any 






novice was thought competent to write reviews, 
' 








which were often paid tor with the book itsel!, 


DEATHS, 


27th ult.. Dexter S. King. 64 yrs 
Sth uit.. Walter Miles, Jr., 41 yrs 


even now this is largely the case in country offices. 


The old saying about cutting the leaves of a book, —— 
In this city, 27% 

In Charlestown, 
lu mos. 

In Roxbury district, 2th ult, > Cook, only 
child of Dr, C. Edwin and Mrs. Eunice P. Miles, 3 yrs 
6 mos. 5 dys. 

In Jamaica Plain Mrs. Caroline Parkman, 
widow of the late Francis Parkman, D. D.,in her 77th 


and writing & notice atter smelling the paper-knife, 
shows the low stage to which this class of ne wspa- 
per work has sunk. Margaret Fuller was the 
tirst person of high culture and real capacity ever 
employed specially by an American journal to 
write book reviews, and while in that position for 
three years she laid the foundation of newspaper 
literary criticism in thiscountry. She was select- 
ed by Horace Greeley, who had a great admiration 
tor her talents, and, with his usual sagacity, fore- 
saw the need of a higher department of review 


ist Inst., 





A tind pay a 6 nebitibe, 2+ 


Latin, and 35 in the English High School. For; 
want of proper system of collectiun, the receipts 
for the instraction of non-resident pupils have been 


Gov. Claflin has reiippointed Richard Frothing- 


Mr. James Rogers, of the Roxbury district, 
Father 
Cleveiand, now in his hundredth year, was one of 


Appropriate religious services at the church in 
= 5 troversy with Prof. Andrews Norton of Cambridge. | Brattle Square, last Sunday, marked one more of 


the first church was built on the spot which is’ 
now surrendered, after a loyal struggle, to the in- | 
Mr. Ripley published other writings | Vasion of commerce. The church, which stood 
once at the southern end of the fashionable quar- 
ter of the town, has long since been far north of 
The building— 
erected by a pupil of Wren’s, in an architecture 
not unworthy ot the school from which it sprung 


The cannon-ball which struck the tower! 


The new church, 


And we trust that the corner-stone, | 
| from which the English soldiery hacked the) 


in 1869, that he visited Boston with Glover shortly | 


Witness and | 


} used in any manner in connection with another location 


- 


vs 


1871. 


BOSTON, SATURDAY, AUGUST 








SPECIAL NOTICES. f 
a | SOCIATES, 

WE ARE NOW OPENING a very large and finely- Otfice, No. 9 State Street, 

selected stock of 





NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC, BOSTON MUSIC HALL, 
Affords to its pupils the instructions of the most emi- | p | 
nent masters, at less rates of tuition than any similar in- | 
stitution. C A R E T | N G S 5 

Fatt TERM Orens MonpDaY, SEPTEMBER 11. CONSISTING OF 
Pupils received and classified on and after August 28. 
Those intending to enter the graduating class, are ree | BODY BRUSSELS, 


WOLLASTON HEIGHTS, 


ON THE MOST FAVORABLE TERMS, 


this offers superior attractions. 


quested to give notice when applying for admission. TAPESTRY, Raper otelye he og 
Situations procured for pupils duly qualitied. Circulars TIIRLE-PLY, A free ticket for three years to and from Boston t 
containing full information mailed free upon application a . | any one purchasing a house or buying a lot of land an 
ret E, TOURJEE, Director. SUPERE INE, | building a house. 
o : E For further information call at the office. 
Aug. 5. ut AND ALL THE CHEAPER GRADES, G. F. PINKHAM, General Agent. 


; 3m 


TOGETHER WITH 


OIL CLOTHS, MATTING, MATS, RUGS, 


—ANXND— 


“2 yy ALLEN 


IS- BRADFORD ACADEMY, FOR van : 

YOUNG LADIES.—The next term of this institution, 2 
| whichis the first term of this year, Will commence on 
| Wednesday, the 30th of August, 1871. The new build- 
ing is unsurpassed forits purposes. The course of study 
haz been carefully revised, and is comprehensive, em- 
bracing both the solid and ornamental branches. Able 
teac hers are employed and are aided by the most learn- 
ed lecturers in the country. Miss Johnson, the princi- 
pal, now in Europe, will resume her duties at the begin- 
ning of the term. Application may be made to Miss 


Window Shades. 24 Temple Place, Boston, 


GEO. W. CHIPMAN & CO., 


93 Court & 5 Hanover Sts., 


Invites the attention of the public to the superior qual 
, ty of the Photographs he is now making. 
tures combine some of the latest improvements i 
| French and German Photography, and are bel‘eved t 


ABBY H. JOHNSON, Principal, Bradford, Mass., or BOSTON. | st Be atk 
Rev. RUFUS ANDERSON, LL.D., Boston, Mass, | | 5 é aie 
JOHN D. KINGSBURY, Secretary, Bradford. THE ' VOSE & SONS’ 
July 10, 1871. E3t July 22. | ‘ 2 
j | ADULTERATIONS H PIANO-FORTES 


Of the Food and Drinks of the present day are too well | ine tie 
known to be denied, but the alarming extent of this ne- ee : 


ep Aas ag ae to those me igang | PUREST IN TONE, 

atter special attention. In the earlier years of | 

| our business the limited demand existing for American | THE MOST ELEGANTLY FINISHED, 
THE MOST POWERFUL, 


| Wines did not offer an inviting field for 
THE UNSCRUPULOUS MIXER. 

THE MOST DURABLE 

And will stand in tune longer than any other. 


Now that the efforts of our house to make California | 
Wines popular have been crowned with success, and 

Purchasers are particularly invited to call and ex 
amine, 


their merits have been admitted, the market is flooded 
Every Pianoforte made by us is fully warranted. 


with all kinds of vile compounds which are sold upon 
VOSE & SONS, 


the reputation acquired by | 
WASITILINGTON ST., 


OUR BRANDS. 
BOSTON, 


i} [@P CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL.— Tue 
, Forty-fourth year will commence on the 11th of Septem- 
| ber. Catalogues containing Terms, ete., may be found 
; at the Bookstores of Osgood & Co. and A, Williams & 
'Co,, andat T. Groom & Co.'s, State street. The VPrin- 
cipals can be consulted at the schoel house in Essex 
street on Saturdays during vacation from 9 to2 o'clock. | 

July 15. tf CUSHINGS & LADD. 


j 


| [ge GREENWOOD INSTITUTE (8 miles 
| from Boston, on Boston and Maine Railroad.) This In- 
stitution is established for the reception and treatment 
of patients suffering from disease, or derangement of the 
nervous system, caused by overtaxing the brain, by too | 
sedentary habits, or the excessive or injudicious use of | 
' aleoholie or narcotic stimulants. | 
From fourteen years’ observation and the treatment of | 

| nearly four thousand cases of diseases developed from | 
the above causes, principally from intemperance, | am | 
j 

| 

! 


| 
| 


We would call the attention of consumers of We 
and Brandy to the annexed endorsements of our 


CALIFORNIA WINES, 


and refer with pride to the many thousands of those | 
) 
| Who have honored us with their patronage during the 
| past ten years, 


506 


convinced that the diseased organism can be reetored 
| to health in a large proportion of cases, and that inebri- 
| ety is as amenable by proper treatment as other Psycho- 
‘ logical maladies. 
Many hundreds of the last-named cases can be cited, 
, in which patients have been, by my treatment, reclaim. 
'ed from an apparently hope/ess condition to lives of re- 
| spectability and usetulness, and restored to domestic 
love and happiness. 
! ‘The terms for board and treatment are from fifteen to 
thirty dollars a week, varying according to the accomn- | 
; modations required for patients. In cases requiring ex- | 
traordinary care and attention, there will be a propor- 
‘ tionate extra charge. j 
Ail inquiries addressed to meat Greenwood, Mass., or 
at my office in Boston, will be immediately answered. | 
Patients are expected to remain such length of time | 
us may be deemed necessary. | 
' 
| 
/ 


tf 


May 6. 


REMOVAL. 


| Extract from the Procecdings of the Gynecological So- | 


‘ety P Bos “tobe 870) | "rR «¢ _ , 
ciety, of Boston, October, 1370.] WE SHALL REMOVE, 


Reported by Horatio R. Storer, Secretary, 


| 
“The Secretary having presented, in the name of ! About the 15th of August, 
Messrs, PERKINS STERN & CO., of Boston, several : 
specimens of California Wines and Brandy from their | 
own Vineyards, upon motion of Dr. Rield, the Society re- | 
solved itself into a Committee of the Whole for the pur- | 
pose of testing, by tasting, these therapeutic appliances, | 3 A 75 WAS GTO T 

Dr. Sullivan stated that he had found the California 27 ND 2 HIN N 5 REET, 
Ilock of this house of great advantage in the treatment | 
of menorrhagia and metrorrhagia. | 

Dr. Lewis had also seen great benefit from the Hock, 
chiefly in certain classes of dyspeptic cases. 

Dr. Storer had long entertained a very respectful 
opinion of the California Angelica and Museatel for 
nervous invalids debilitated by uterine disease; and | 
from what he hal learned of the purity and reliability 
of the California Port, he was inclined to think very | 
highly of its employment in cases attended with too | 
great laxity of the intestinal canal. There could be no | 
doubt that, Where stimulanis were really indicated, the 
use of the agents now upon the table was fur preferable | 
to that of the stronger liquors.”’ } 


— TO 


Payment will be required in advanee. 

Boston Offlee: Room No. IL Tremone 
tice hours, lv A. M. to 2 o'clock P.M. 

ALBERT DAY, M.D., Saperinteadent and Physician, 
July 1. 


TemeLe. Of- 


And as we desire to open then with 


AN ENTIRE NEW STOCK, 
WE 


GREENWooDd, July 1, sv. Bin 

er MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITU- 
TION, No. 48 SuMMER 5Sr., Cor, oF Ancu.—Sie per 
cent, per annum interest will be paid by this Lustitution, 
from this date on all d-posi’s which remain in bank 
six months next prior to the semi-annual dividend days, 


HAVE MARKED DOWN ALL OUR 


SUILI« rEL’E 
and Eve per cent, on all other deposits for each and ev- 
ery full intervening calendar month they have remained 
in bank prior to the semi-annual dividends, This is the 
only Savings Bank in the State that pays interest on che 
deposits for each aud every month they remain in bank. 


AND 
hat of the stronger fiquors. | HATS, 
Many other favorable opinions were expressed by | 
physicians present who had tested the excellence of 
| STRAW HATS, CAPS, &C., 


these remedies in practice. 
— FROM — 


PERKINS, STERNS & CO. 


10S TREMONT STREET. (2% 





The Institution has a guarantee fund of 3200,000, 


Boston, April 20, IS71. om July 29. 





TO 50 PER CENT. LESS TILAN OUR 


TO 
USUAL PRICES. 





SPECIAL NOTICE 
LADIES. 


CUSHMAN & BROOKS 


Desire to say that such has been the very great success 


attending their CLOSING=OUT SALE of 


SUMMER G00DS 


NO DUNCE-CAPS, 


Semi-military clap-trap, playing at keeping store, or 


We wish to make a thorough sweep of our whole 


‘ stock, and those in need of any article i r line wil 
other nonsense, permitted at ck, and those in need of any article in our line will 


COMER'S SOMMERGIAL COLLEGE. 


Students are here taught to be in carnest, self-reliant, 
to become proiicients in mereantile matters, and suc- 


| 
prolit by calling on us. 
STORE TO LET. 


BENT & BUSH, 


CESSFUL IN THE BATTLE OF LIFE. 
This is abundantly proved by the experience of the | 
past thirty years, during which time upwards of sirteen | 


—AT - 
thousand students have atte D his Insti i s < si 
2 Bag 4 gal acolo nttae nt have attended this Institution, most | Gor. Courtand Washington sts. 
Nos. 37 and 380 of whom, upon Graduating, have been placed tm good | 


. . . . . . . . ! 
situations, and are now distinguished for their attain- 


TEMPLE PLACE, 


They deemit exvepieNr to continue through next week 


ments inevery departinent of business in all parts of 


, LATEST IMPROVEMENT 
the world, | 
THAT IS THE PROUD RECORD 


the subseriber has this day the honor to refer to. | 
be, and Circulars containing full informa- j 


—Ix— 


WATCHES. 


to sell at the present 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


So that allof their patrous may avail themselves of the 


CATALOG 


tion, with styles of IPAxNDWaririnG taught, and list of! 
s Ty ere eae aee pr Mr, Comer's works on | 
opportunity to seenre some most desirable goods at price 
Penmanship, Bookkecpiag, Navigation, X&c, | 











rarely seen di Bosteu or elsawlere 
naan Be yy ye Pees Dasigess wid day Sate } sont by mail, or may be had gree at the College, 32% | CROSBY MORSE & FOSS 
wrday. Orders trou ihe Watering places attended to | Washiagtom St., corner of West street, Boston, | 
promptly. Where the public is invite} to inspect the arrangements, fEave inet bs San : 
anil GEOMGE Ni COMER. A. Mo Prete 
EKEGREN WATCHES 
CUSHMAN & BROOKS, jrownaND& JONES, 
37 and 39 Temple PI. (Suceessors to Oris Norcross & Co.,) | With “Reed's Patent Regulator,” by which 


Aug. 5. 


it CROCKERY, CHINA AND GLASS WARE | these watches can be Regulated with the 


IMPORTERS, sreatest exactness. 


! 
{ 
23 unud 24 South Market Street, 
' 


A CARD 


Every wearer of a Watch knows the difli- 


(Opposite the Dome of Faneuil Hall Market.) eulty of moving the r gulator with the deli- 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


Just landed by late ships, full invoices 
WHITE GRANITE, 
Of the different English Manufactures, ineluding T. & 
R. BOOTE’S PRIZE MEDAL WARE. 


cacy required to correct small variations. 


The attention of the Subseriber having been recently By this simple arrangement the regulator 
called to the supposition that he had lately opened a 
Confectionery store ina new place—Mr. Charles Cope- may be moved with anaccuracy and certain- 
land desires to correet the impression that he has male ener : 
anychange from hia ant ty not attainable by any other method. 
; ; John Edwards's New “ Havre’ and “Cale 


nis’? SemiePorcelain, or Porceiain de | 
Terra, now so much sought after, ‘Right to attach this regulator, are prepared 


C., M.& F., having purchased the Patent 
POPULAR OLD LOCATION, 


FRENCH CHINA, 
Recent luiporiations, 
Embracing full lines of the Staple White, or New Mod- 
els; also, Gold Band and Color and Gold) Decorations, 
in Dinner, Tea end Toilet Were, Ca-padores, Vases, &e. 
iextra Thick Hotel Wave, 


by the package, or repacked in lots to suit. 


where he remains, at his long-established Saloon, to apply it to any watch that willadnit of it. 





240 Washington St., 


30=ton. } 
BOSTON. 


tL Tremont Row, 


He has o interest in any new place, and his name —if | C ] IURCH I Oe 
WATSON & CO., 


WASHINGTON AND WINTER STREETS, 


—is entirely unauthorized by him. 

Thankful for the generous favor bostowed 
establishment forthe past thirty years, he will continue 
to exert himself to deserve the publie favor, and will be 
happy to see his friends at the 


his The above goods are fresh froin the Potteries in Eu- 


upon 
rope, are Well suited to the wants of the city and coun- 





try trade, and will be sold at the lowest REDUCED : ; : : 
‘ We have again undertaken the manufact ure of 


Hoop Skirts, 


Exclusively for our own sales. Every article used by 
us is the best that can be procured in the country, and 
a long experience has convinced us that the 


BEST HOOP SKIRT 


IS THE CHEAPEST. 


CHURCHILL, WATSON & CO., 


269 WASHINGTON STREET, 


market values, by ths package, or in lots to suit, 


c @ ry ‘ 
FRUIT JARS. 
OLD STAND, Mason's, Millville, Gem and others, throughout the 
season, at the lowest manufacturers’ rates. 


1 "Tremont tow, Boston. 4 


GEORGE HEWS & CO. 


(Established in 1831.) 


GRAND AND SQUARE PIANOS, 


AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 

We will sell a good Piano for a small protit, and war- 
rant it, Which we feel justitied in saying after an expe- 
rienee of thirty-five y bus Any person 


CHARLES COPELAND, 


CONTECTIONER. 








ars in the 












Bh os It wishing to purchase and not feeling able tu pay the en- 3,5, 7 WINTER STREET. 
- | tire price down for an instrument, ean, by payment of : i ets 
pA | $25 to Slovat the time, and from 59 cents to one dollar P.S.—Orders for Single Skirts taken at 
BEG I NA a day afterward, have the use of a fine Piano, at the our Counter. 
iw , page es Fae same time having this convenient method of paying for 
SILWING MACHIIINE, lit. Grand, Square and Upright Pianos to rent, and u | 
As IMPROVED IN | portion of the rent allowed toward the purchase. Sec . rXtT r 7 
Sk heii Pianos, Organs and Melodeons, in good order, COMMON W EAL TE 1 OT 


-~ 
is a i | at prices from Sto S250. Pianos tuned and repaired 
Eexeels all Others. inthe best manner. Old Pianos bought or taken in ex- 
Hance 
24 TEMPLE PLACE, BOSTON, Mass. | SU!" 


M.S. WILLIAMS, General Agent GEORGE HEWS & CO., 


tyr Acestrs Wanren, Tenws Lipenac. F ‘A : 
J - 379 Washington Strect. 


Ang El3t 


MASSACHUSETTS. 





To All Town and City Agencies: 
THE STATE LIQUOR COMMISSIONELD'S 


- Office for the sale of pere Ligcors for Medicinal and 
Mechanical parposes, 


NEW AND ELEGANT 


Decorations. 


GREAT DISCOUNT 
IN PRICES OF 


FURNITURE. 


To reduce our Stock we will sell our suits of 


No. 22 Custoin House Street. 


BOSTON. 
ALL LIQUORS sold at this Office are first analyzed 
by Dr. S. Dana Haves, the official State Assayer 


Interior 


PAPER HANGINGS 


PARLOR FURNITUR Peet J. A. BRODHEAD, 
AT A REDUCTION OF FRESCO) BORDERS AND MOULDINGS, Seakusioves 


$50 toa $125 a Suit on Present Prices. 


FRENCH FLOWERED PAPERS AND 


BORDERS, 
This isa great inducement to those in want of first- “ OS 
a Ravine. erg a GILT MOLDINGS, 


HENRY A, TURNER & C0., Ar WuoLesaLe AND RETAIL, BY 
ee oe DENNETT & BLISS, 


The purchasers to select the Coverings to suit their 


tastes. 


CHOICE GROCERIES, 
AT LOWEST CASH PRICES. 


Extra and Medium grades FLOUR, Kentucky Sagar 
Cured (Golden) HAMS, PHILLIPS’S BEACH DUN 
FISH; genuine Irish and seotch OAT MEAL: Dr 
tidge’s PATENT FooD. Liebig’s PATENT FOOD and 
EXTRACT OF MEAT. 


was ements. don ae r - Fine Volong, Japan and Breakfast TEAS. Of 
a Pa A 333 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
FAIRBANKS RES 
AIR [Hr Also a Large Assortment of COMMON PA- COPFEE: 
| we mage a specialty, and the Fine Arabic, Mocha aud 


PERS, at Low Prices. 


STANDARD SCALES. 


Old Government Java, roasted in 


NEW PATENT SILVER-LINEO ROASTER, 








n 
(COAL. HAY, RAILROAD TRACK, Bee tains we ce tae 
IEPOT, PLATFORM, COUNTER, GROCERS, DAT- A AGENTS A SALARY or 33) PER WEEK and ex- fm “ Stings yw metas Os we 
+ : ; 4 pit "gia gs Seg ee 4 superic ror and cheaper than any otherin mar- 
RY SCALES, &c., &e penses, or allow a la omission, to sell our new “ge ay With anus -— aay Se oe 


, and wonderful inventions. Address M. WAGNER & 
Co, Marshall, Mich. Feb. 18. 
JANTED—AGENTS (820 per day) to sell 
the celebrated HOME SHUTTE SEWING MA- 
CHINE. Has the under-feed, makes the ‘‘/ock-stitch”’ 
alike on both sides), and is fu//y (icensed. The best and 
cheapest family Sewing Machine in the market. Ad- 
| dress JOHNSON, CLARK & CO., Boston, Mass., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., Chicago, lil., or 5t. Louis, Mo. Ely slv 


» 


Over 3%) modifications. Erery Scar 
Also, Patent Alarm Monacy Drawer. 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & 60., 


118 Milk Sircet. Busteon. 


FAIRBANKS & CO., 
June 3. ly 252 Breadway,. New York. 


Hi -~ . 
Warras Rem 


FANCY GROCERIES, 


Which we shall sell at the lowest cash prices 


JOHN C. FERNALD & C0., 


27 BOYLSTON STREET. 


PIAA III ONS se eh RE RR DEILERE ESE PLNE LLIN SN AN te IE OAR: 


| WOLLASTON LAND AS- 
Now offer for sale Building Lots and Dwelling Houses at 


; To any one in search of a pleasant place for a HOME 


The views from these charming Heights are unsur- 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 


be equal to anything produced in the city. tf Nov. 5. 


Jawus W. Vose, Irving B. Voss, Wittanrp A. Vose. 


iC | Heed See OF ib 
j 3 iep SS 


ENTERTAINMENTS. 


BOSTON THEATER. 


shh RO oe re a sin eek a MANAGER. 





| 
| 
} 
| Sees 
| THIS AFTERNOON, at 24 o'clock, 

| THIS EVENING, at 8 o'clock, 
The Favorite Comedian, 


G. SWAINE BUCKLEY, 


| Will appear in his Protean Play, 


a ON THE TRACK, 


; 
d With the assistance of an excellent Company, which 
includes Messrs. Frank Roche, Ferd Hight, J.J. Sulli- 
j van, W. Seallan, J. H. Connor, Miss Ida Savory, Miss 
Lizzie Anderson, Mrs. W. L. Ayling and others. 





CARPETS! CARPETS! 
7 - 
‘Tapestry Carpets, 
| AT $1.00, $1.00, $1.00 PER YARD. 

* |ALL-WOOL CARPETS, STRAW MAT- 


These pic- 


: TINGS AND OIL-CLOTIIS 


AT EQUALLY LOW PRICES 


BEST ENGLISH BRUSSELS, 


IN NEW DESIGNS. 


F. B. WENTWORTH & CO., 


GG 


Ifanover Street, 
Unper ture Aserican House. 
’ ABOUT 
20 000,000 ACRES 


IOWA AND NEBRASKA 


| LANDS FOR SALE. 


| 
| Ou Teun Vears CreditatG Per Cent. luterest. 


| Nopart of principal due for two years, and afterwards 
} only one-ninth yearly. Propucrs will pay for land and 
; good improvements much within the limit of this gen- 
} erous credit. On these hberal terms every capable and 
{enterprising man, having only small means, ean soon ac- 
| quire a good farm and heme for himself and family. 


| CIRCULARS giving full particulars are supplied 
| gratis; aud any Wishing to induce others to emigrate 
|; With them, or to forma colony, are invited to ask for 
all they want to distribute, 


| _ ASECTIONAL MAP showing exact location of lands 
jin fowa is sold for 30 cents, and a similar map of 

Nebraska lands is sold for 20 cents. 

Apply to G. S. HARRIS, Land Cominissioner. 
| Barlingten and Missouri River R. R. Co. 
| For lowa Lands, at Burlington, Lowa, and 
Por Nebraska Lands, at Lincoln, Nebraska. 
| 
| 


TO 


MERCHANT TAILORS. 


You are Invited to Call and Examine Our 
IMPORTATION 


—OFr 


WOOLLENAS, 


AMONG WHTCIE ARE MANY 


NOVELTIES 


Never Before Showa in this Markets. 


HORSWELL, 
KINSLEY 
& FRENCH, 


Branklin Street. 





LO 





BOTTLED LAGER BIER. 


iz 
in bottles 


soustinitly ineveasiug demand for our Lager Bier 
for family use, has iudueed us to pay partie 
This Bier 


puality of Barley, Malt 






ular ion to this braneh of our business, 
is Winter Brewed, fr 
Tak 3 


jand Hop, aad is highty recomimonded by 


prin Clee Deeest 





hiany of our 


lirst Orders left at our ofiee will be 


Phas tet 
Pivsicians, 


| prompily attended to, 


| H. & J. PFAFF, 


At their New 
Milk Street, 


CORNELL OP MORTON PLACI 


DDParypreot. 


Ce lend 
“Pé 


TILE 


| HALL TREAOLE. 


Dou't buy anew Sewing Machine without this great 
Machine’without it have 
by HEALY 





improvement. If youhave a 





| it attached forthwith, thereby saving the 
land STRENGTIL of the operator 

Treadies adjusted at short notice, and warranted to 
| give satisfaction. Machines sent for and returned toany 
part of the City proper froe of express charges 


AGENTS WAN'T EOD. 


Send for cireular. 


| FRANK TRIPP, 
| PROPRIETOR 
| 
| 
| 


70 Milk, aud 75 Congress streets. 





ACRE SW BER Poe. O:- 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
HARDWARE, TACK, SCREW, CLOTIT, TWINE, 
SHEATHING AND CARVER 
PAPERS 
| AND TRUNK BOARDS, 
| Ilast Walpole Wiss. 


Wasechoass. No. 5) Water St... Boxwton. 


CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. ~ 
THE CELIZENS OF BOs- 


IN OTICE TO 
ch TON 
Auditor's Repovis for Distribution, 
Avpiron’s Orrier, Ciry tated 
duty 20, IST ‘ 
1 Report of the Anditor of Accounts of the 





| aa 
| The 





Anna 
City of Boston, for the tinaneial vear Is70-71, ending 
April 3), Us7l, is now ready for distribution, and the 
j citizens may obtain copies of the same at the Anditor’s 
TOtice, City Hall, and oat the several Police Station 
| Houses ALFRED T. TURNER, 


Aug.5 it Auditor of Accounts 


C 
ie, aces ger | ae aie 
|} XJ 


Proposals for Engine House. 

t the Ofiee of Su- 
I TUESDAY, Au- 
ishing all materi- 
build and com- 


proposais requir- 


GS oF a Re 








£ 
fals and 
dete buogine House 2 
ed for carpeutry 
|} Proposals to be 
dorsed “Proposals 
Phe Committer 


| 
| 
i ‘ 
dddressod te the undersigned, and en- 
for buitding Engine House No. 15."" 
reserve the right to rejeet any or all 

Jans and -pecitications apply 


proposas re ceived bor } 
at the ines For the Cominittes, 
CUARLES BE. JENKINS, Chairman 
Aug l 
eS. ff O- Ne=— 





In the tear Oue Thousand bight Handred 
and SeventyeOne. 
AN GRDINANCi. 
In addition to au Ordinance fa relation to Health 
Beitordtimedhy the ALL rnc and Conmon Conner’ cf ih 


City of Boston, ta Cety Coa U asseutbled, as fi tlows 


any ma re, 





Seerion I erin or 
eau-e or sutt less noved, between the first 
day of May ane e f Ne Taber, except be- 
tween the hours of twe ttuight and two hours after 
sunrin« 3 

sKevTion 2.) Every person offending again-t the pro- 
Vision of is Ordina hall fo tand pay a <u met 
less than tive dollars romore than filty doilar-, for 


each offense 


Passed 





Iu Common Council, July io, 157] 
! Seut up fur concurrence 
Jos. H. BARNES, Pre ident pro tem 
In Board of Aldermen, Juiy 17, Inv} Conecurred 


CHAS. FE. JENKINS, Chairman. 





AD I July 18, 1871. 
| Ju ut WM. GASTON, Mayor. 
(6 . py OOF: Bes fF Oxy 


ARMY AND NAVY MONUMENT. 


! 446v Wan, July 24, 1ST] 
i Co on theereetion of the Army and Navy 
} iyheen authorized by the City Council 
le arrangements for Jayiog the Corner 














st mutment on Flag-tail Boston Come 
mir Isth day of Septenates would bre 
ph any CIVIL) OF Tit tarve wAtio oeat- 
ad city of Boston take part » Cerem 
for the procession will be furnished by t 
ie orrzanizition<é wie ae ya ara r 





i¢ first day of Septemtyd 
" ROBERE COWDIN 
: Chairman of Cammittee 
MITY OF BOSTON.—Mocst Hore Ceme- 
> reny —The publie are informed that trom the 
eutin day of October pas- 
emetery by the Jamai- 
“ave the office of the Metro- 
tallroad Company, corner of Tremont and Brom- 
ta, at 12), byt and 2.5 o'clock daily (except 
_ connecting at Jamaica Plain with a Coach ex- 
it Hene passengers, which RETURN- 
emevery at 2.15, 315 and 5 o'clock 
sack Way Sixteen Cents 
EDWARD A. WHITE, 
President Board of Trustees. 
hm 7 











yston, May 3), 1871 



























































THE COMMONWEALTH. 








“The Dumb Shall Speak.” 
THE CLARKE INSTITUTION AT NORTHAMPTON, 


ITS WONDERFUL RESULTS. 


(Correspondence of the Tribune.) 
CvarkeE Institution, NoRTHAMPTON, } 
July 18, 1871. 

At the midday hour I can usually see from my 
window many little girls and boys flitting across 
the playground (and it is the very ideal of a play- 
ground, with its smooth, hard, open and sunny slope 
bordered all around by evergreens and bounded 
at the base by a huge old apple-tree, under whose 
low-hanging branches rustic benches are conven- 
iently disposed) ; but to-day, though it is full noon, 
I can see no litle figures go skipping downward, 
two by two, toward the apple-tree. They are all 
gone, and the house seems strangely deserted. I 
have just seen the last trunk heaved into the 
light wagon by the faithful Reuben, while its own- 
er, Johnny French, a miniature theologian of 
eight years, with some original ideas of his own 
on religious subjects which he occasionally airs 
for the benefit and to the great surprise of his 
teachers, clambered up into the front seat. Johnny 
has been here over two years. When he came 
he knew nothing at all except what tlose sharp 
little eyes of his had taught him, for he became 
deaf when a baby, and had been totally neglected 
up to the time of entering school. I wish I had 
space in which to copy some of his quaint and 
amusing descriptions, which are well spelled and 
well written, while in composition they retain the 

peculiarities incidental to the style of a person 
who expresses himself in a language the idiom of 
which he has not mastered. Johnny inquired 
the other day very anxiously whether if he should 
be very good indeed he would not die, and was 
disappointed when told that good boys had as 
much achance of life as bad ones. Ie said that 
he wanted to die.“right off,” and go to heaven, 
that he might see what it was like, and that he 





were alread ficient in the sign language, so; by hand. Now machines, which cost from $600 
that it had, poi pine become tuvie mother tongue. | to $10,000, are used, which turn out 120 collars 
The closing exercises of the school, which took | per minute all ready for use. Dies are the 
place yesterday, were very simple. _ | greatest expense to the manufacturer. For ev- 
Any one who believes that deaf and mute chil- | ery new style dies must be had for each size from 

dren do not comprehend the disabilities under 12 to 17, although 14,141 2 and 15 are the princi- 
which they labor should hear some of the re- ple sizes sold. Paper collars, like other articles, 
marks which they frequently make on this sub-; have their favorite brands; one maker sold in one 
ject. One of the little boys here who had been | season 15,000,000, cut by the same dies, under 12 
reading the New Testament said one day that he | different brands. Paper collars have in a great 
wished Christ would come upon earth again and | measure driven linen goods out of the market, 
put His fingers into his ears and make him hear, as and paper cuffs and bosoms have also had an ex- 
he had done to some deaf ——— — tensive popularity. 

A celebrated physician once visited the school an : pa 

examined the ulbaren’s ears. They were much age: rear i up nn era 2 a ab- 
excited over the circumstance, and many of them eyes of heat and haste, indicate fine qualities. 
believed that he would make them hear again. gentleman makes no noise, a lady is serene.— 
One of them, who was totally deaf, was very anx- R. W. Emerson. 

ious to be confirmed in this delusion by the opin-} | He whocemmences with certainty will end with 
ion of his teacher, but she said gravely, “No, Har- | doubts, but he who is content to begin with doubts 
ry, you cannot be made to hear.” He replied, | may end with certainty.— Bacon. 
‘When I ama man I shall hear.’”” Sheanswered| Though health may be enjoyed without grati- 
him, “Harry, you will never hear, but when you | tude, it cannot be sported with without loss, or 
are a man I hope you will be able to talk well.’’| regained by courage.—Buckminster. 
He disputed the point with her for a while, but at God writes for the few lessons of beauty in the 
last hung his head, and from the quivering of his | ciouds; but they are translated for the masses by 
i Phenom vgoeiie's —— poet i a the raindrops into better understood lessons of 
something out of his ear, he burst out crying and meee : 
sobbed: ‘‘Pull it out! pull it out!” These chil- ooks are company; and the company of bad 
dren sometimes have the impression that there is | books is as dangerous as the company of bad as- 
something in their ears that stops them up and sociates, while that of good books is like that of 
prevents them from hearing; and they think it is good sade 
so cruel of the doctors not to take it out! One Pastime is a word that should never be used, 
day one of the teachers was singing at the piano, | but in a bad sense; it is vile to say a thing is 
when a little girl, deaf from birth, went up to her | agreeable because it helps to pass the time away. 
and put her hand on the singer’s throat that she | —Shenstone. 
might feel the vibration. Presently she asked the| Education is a better safeguard of liberty than 
teacher to show her how tosing. To please her/a standing army. If we retrench the wages of 
she was told that she might try. So, placing | the schoolmaster, we must raise those of the re- 
one hand on her own throat and the other on that | cruiting sergeant.— Everett. 
at nt pa so tried nage yagi y ee" If you would always be discreet, 

- “" opel: ae yo . ppe B Five things observe with care— 
asked if it wasright. ‘No’ wastheanswer. But Of whom you epeak, to whom you speak, 


three or four years ago, it was practically the 
owner of the State Legislature, and had already | 
made itself the master of complete lines of road | 
across the State in three directions: from Phila. | 
delphia to Pittsburg, and to Erie, and from Bal- | 
timore to Elmira. Now came a bolder policy; 
and the managers of the company openly aspired 
to control the western trade of New York almost 
as completely as that of Philadelphia. They 
leased the western lines connecting with their 
own; and when any road could not be obtained 
on satisfactory terms, they projected and built a 
new one; until, before the New York lines fairly 
understood the importance of their rival, the 
Pennsylvania Railway Company was in full pos- 
session of lines of road reaching from Philadel- 
phia to Cincinnati, St. Louis and Chicago. 

This did not satisfy them. The main line of 
traffic across the continent seemed to be within 
their reach, and they grasped at it. The most 
enterprising of their officers was made president 
of the Union Pacific Railway—perhaps the best 
possible post of cbservation in which to watch 
for all prospective “good thinga’’ between the 
Mississippi and San Francisco. And now, at oue 
step, the whole railway system of New Jersey 
has already been ‘‘annexed,”’ including the two 
main lines of road and the canal from New York 
to Philadelphia, and a network of roads covering 
the southern counties of the State. Already 
there are plans afoot in busy brains for the ac- 
quisition of one of the great lines from Chicago 
to the Mississippi; and when this is carried out 
the Pennsylvania company will own or control, 
beyond the power of any rival, the whole of the 
best highway from New York, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore all the way to Salt Lake City, with 
but one leap to make to the Pacific Ocean. 

This corporation is now beyond doubt the 
greatest financial power under a central adminis- 
tration in the United States. With property in 
its hands to the amount of two hundred and fifty 
millions of dollars, with a gross income far great- 
er than that of the United States government 


enn arene atbapaeanaiaean oo ee 


Pennsylvania Railroad attained its majority,!' E. G.STEVENS & DAUGHTER, 


CONVEYANCERS. 


Ne. 5 Pemberton Sq. (Room 23), Boston. 


Examination of Titles of Real Estate in all the Coun- | 


ties of the Commonwealth. Drafting of all kinds of In- 
struments relating to Rea) and Personal Estate. Copy- 
ing done with neatness and expedition. 
EDWARD G. STEVENS. Mary E. STEVENS. 
June 10. tf 


‘TIBERTY TREE 
BLOCK,” 
456 WASIINGTON ST., 


CORNER OF ESSEX STREET. 


Great Discount 


IN PRICES, TO CLOSE. 


GENTS’ SUITS, 


Made from Cheviotz, Genuine Scotch, Black Cloths, and 
Tricots, Blue and Dahlia Diagonals, and Dark and Light 
Mixtures, 
$8.00 
COATS, former prices $12 to $15. 
$t2.00. 
COATS, former prices $16 to $20. 
$4.00. 
PANTALOONS, former prices $5 to $7. 
$6.00. 
PANTALOONS, former prices $8 to $11. 
2.00. 
VESTS, former prices $3 to 35. 


ATURDAY, AUGUST 5, 1871. 





JOINT BOND 


— oF— 


THREE 


NEW ENGLAND RAILROAD COMPANIES, 


(Principal and Interest Payable in Gold,) 


FREE OF GOVERNMENT TAX, 
COMPRISING THE 


VERMONT DIVISION 


— OF THE— 


PORTLAND & OGDENSBURG TRUNK RB. RB. 


LIws, 


Connecting the 


LAKES AND THE ATLANTIC 


BY MUCH THE SHORTEST ROUTE. 


Tus Roap is being built and managed by New Eng- 
land business men, who have invested largely in the 
capital stock, and whose experience and reputation 
guarantee the most thorough coustruction of the 
Road, and at the same time insure the most honora- 


ble conduct of its affairs. 


FIRST MORTGAGE | KIDDE 


R, PEABODY &CO. 


BANKERS, 


40 STATE STREET; 
HAVE FOR SALE 


UNITED STATES BONDS, GOLD AND 
BILLS OF EXCHANGE, AND LETTERS 
OF CREDIT, available in this and all othe 


er Countries. tf July 15. 
WILLIAM TUFTS, 
No. 737 WASHINGTON STREET, 
(Corner of INDIANA PLACE), 
CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonable 
rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


large or small. Every requisite furnished from Table to 
Dessert, with experienced waiters to attend. 
WEDDING CAKI« 

supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome style. 
Superior IceeCreams, Cake and Confece 
tionery, of all sorts. May 6. 


SUPERIOR! 
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she insisted on making the attempt several times; And how, and when, and where 
and at last, discouraged, burst into tears, saying, : ae : . 
Youth and age have too little sympathy with 


“T cannot hear! I cannot hear!” Then suddenly t 

with a bright smile she pointed upward, said, “Up each other. If the young would remember that 

there, in heaven, I can hear! Up there, I can they may be old, and the old remember that they 
. have been young, the world would be happier. 


sing!” 
One of the boys lost his hearing after he had| ‘The great end and object of life,” said Socra- 
learned to talk a little, and with it he lost all speech, | tes, ‘‘is the perfection of the intellect, the great 
and never tried to speak a word till he was brought | moral duty of man is knowledge, and the object 
to school. At the ciose of the first term, his par-| oz all knowledge is one, namely: Truth, the | Its present position brings before the people in 
ents, who were intensely anxious to hear him good, the beautiful, the divine reason.”’ ao pe impressive form the grave question of 
speak, came for him. But for some reason he : in Ag the relations of great corporations to a republican 
ald not “oie fies" to say a pind tothem. After| FuN.—A patient complained to his physician | government; a to the aubision of this aaeiion 
several efforts to make him epeak they were utter- | that he was pursued by a ghost the night before, | ail the statesmanship of our generation is impera- 
ly discouraged and gave up. But ae they were | 98 he was going home from the tavern. ‘What | tively called. 
riding along toward home in silence, he suddenly tpg dra . — se ray Me Piles ig —— —— 
turned round and startled them by saying in a -KASE, : 2» Fepie sp s ct 
perfectly natural manner, “Mother, oe teachers |the physician, ‘‘and keep sober. You were eae a nt pager ie 
are Mias R. and Miss J.; I like them very much!” | drunk last night, and frightened by your own |) oin, t lizati A apap’ 

l r ebudow!’’ phering as at generalization, once made a classi- NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD 
The most touching scene at the closing was to : fication of arithmetic in two great divisions— 
hear them pray for theirabsent teacher, Miss Rog-| ‘Martha, my dear,”’ said a loving husband to | «Arithmetic with easy sums,” and “Arithmetic 
ers, in the voices which, but for her, they would | his spouse, who was several years his junior, | with hard sums.” In Dr, Holland’s “Three Pieces 
never have been able to use. She embarked from | ‘‘what do you say to moving to the far West?” | of the Woman Question,” in the July Scribner 
Boston for Europe two weeks ago, for the purpose | ‘‘Oh, Iam delighted with the idea! You recol- | he gets no further than the casy sums, and his | jy p0° building of the Northern Paciile Railroad, (begun 
of visiting all the best continental schools where lect when Mr. Morgan moved out there he was | problema, though elaborately stated, can be done — reels pl wt, cgeny lng “on pred yp et 
articulation is taught. She will inspect the meth-| a8 poor as we are; and in three years he died, | without help by anybody who has mastered the | menareemployed in Minnesota and on the Pacitic coast, 
ods which obtain among them, with the intention | leaving his widow worth a hundred thousand dol- alphabet of political science, or seen the practical | Tle grade Is nearly completed 266 miles westward from 
of grafting upon her own system any of their ideas | lars.’’ . Lake Superior; trains are running over 130 miles of tin- 


working of government in New England. Let us | ished road, and track-layi i a 

- : : ne ; S te 4 8 ) -laying is rapidly progressing to- 
which may seem to be improvements upon it. “What are you disturbing the whole house with | dispose of them at once, and give the school-mas- | ward the eastern border of Gnkots. Pndluding ay a 
your yells in this way for?’”’ demanded a Sarato- 


ter a chance to go on as fast as possible to the real- | Chase of the St. Paul and Pacitic Road, the Northern 
ga landlord of a guest whom he found late at 


P . Pacitic Company now has 413 miles of completed road 
ly hard problems which beset the woman question Rana fi is wi i : t 

: Aegean #0 */ and by September next this will be increased to at leas 
night seemingly in active purauit of invisible focs, and by September next this will be increased to at least 
and yelling at the top of his voice. ‘I’m shout- 


(1.) Dr. Holland gravely asks—not ‘is it worth ) 540. 
while to have ten commandments, when the av-| A GOOD INVESTMENT.—Jay Cooke & Co. are now 
ing the battle-cry of flea-dom,” answered the 
guest, as he went ahead with his search and his 


erage man has not yet succeeded in keeping five?”’ selling and unhesitatingly recommend, as a l’rotitable 
é IIs. 
walked two and two, carrying each one a bouquet yells 


oe eg: f and perfectly Safe investment, the First Mortgage 
—but this—‘‘Is it of any practical advantage to} Land Grant Gold Bonds of the Northern Pacific Rail. 
have better laws, until the average morality of the ! road Company. They have 30 years to run, bear Seven 
: y ee . eople is sufficient to execute those which we| aud Three-Tenths per cent. gold interest (more than 8 
of flowers. The procession was headed by a ete story is told of a rather verdant agri peek Bes Wokctae Win beaten ata per cent. currency) and are secured by first and only 
group of ladies, and passed in froat of the enclo- | Cultural laborer, who, having by hook and by | Dave: <lns- ‘ beter Our 1AWS a©e, | inortgage on the ENTIRE ROAD AND ITS EQUIPMENTS, 
sure where I stood. One of the ladies went in- | rook scraped together fitty dollars, took it to hiy | faster will the xverage morality of the people im- | and also, as fast_as the Road is completed, on 
side of it, and laying her bouquet upon a grave | employer, with a request to take charge of it for er — things — equal. " it worth sone, ACRES OF LAND to at mile eae, or 
a ‘ s im. y while to throw away Christianity til jority sion anasi Baa ype leat Sacbabatorh aie dyad fom 
which had no memorial of any sort to denote who him. A year after the laborer went to another “y e hee gods y : ; ty Ted majority i's. Ties Petecinel and Interest sid teenie ts Gould. 
rested within it, she beckoned to the children, | ftiend to know what would be the interest on it. | 0! Mankind have deconie good’ ulubists’ Denominations: Coupous, #100 to $1000; Registered 
who approached silently, one by one, and handed | He was told three dollars. “Well,” said he, “I (2.) The next question is, ‘Is itright that wo- | $100 to 310,000. % 4 
her their flowers, which she, with the assistance wish you would lend me three dollars fora day | men should have an equal or determining voice atone EDS FOR BONDS.—Northern Pacific Log are 
‘ . ‘ . 3 2 ie ay ‘ 43 receivabie TEN P CENT. OVE PAR, 
of another lady, laid carefully upon the grave un- |r two. My boss has been keeping fifty dollars | in the peso teaaiong “et ape a wie) do not pro-| in exchange for the Company's Lands, at their lowest 
til it had such a covering of white and red roses, | for me a year, and I want to pay him the interest ris ecutes, whi : pe - wt Sei to wn cash price. This renders them practically INTEREST 
lilies and blue larkspurs, and mignonettes, peep- or it. sis 1 ’ ncn ney cou Not execute | BEARING LAND WARRANTS, 
ing froin between green sprays, that not an inch | At one of the railroad stations on the Chicago if se feng and be wy a ora ex- (ate Dee rece ta be dowslon to tha ve-parchons and 
of its surface could be seen. It was one great |and Northwestern Railway, recently, an anxious | °°" e for them? fius.—Vertainly not; but We | cancellation of the First Mortgage Bonds of the Com- 
mosaic of flowers! Having done this the atten- | inquirer came up to the door of the baggage-car, 
tion of the flower-bringers was next turned to a|and said, ‘‘Is there anything for me?’ After 
grave at the side of this one, and also nameless; | some search among boxes and trunks the bag- 
and having given to it likewise a covering of | gage-man rolled out a keg of whiskey. “Any 
flowers the little band filed slowly by and depart-| thing more?” asked the wet-grocer. ‘Yea, 
ed as quietly as it had come—all this having ta- said the baggage-mian; “there’s a gravestone 
ken place before 9 o’clock in the morning. that goes with that liquor.” The countenance of 


never heard such a demand made, and never ex-| pany. The Land Grant of the Road exceeds Fifty Mil- 
I conned the faces and figures of the children | the wet-grocer assumed a wrathy appearance, and 


pect to, until Dr. Hollan:] becomes converted to | lion Acres, This immense Sinking Fund will undoubt- 
the other side of the woman question. Women edly cancel the principal of the Company’s bonded debt 
as they passed me. Without an exception they | the car door was shut with a slam. 
were neatly, and most of them tastefully, dressed. 


was ina hurry, and thought he could not wait. 
However, as he is a healthy, chubby-faced fellow, 
he will probably outgrow his insatiate curiosity to 
investigate celestial surroundings prematurely. 
He added that he knew that God would not let 
him go toheavenif he were bad. ‘But,” said he, 
“if he does not let me go to live with him, I shall 
notlovehim. I shall think heisselfish.’’ These 
are the ideas which he works out for himself un- 
aided, and propounds in Sunday-school. 

Eddie ——, about seven years old, had the use 
of the word “another” explained to him one day. 
He was cold he must say, ‘‘I want another apple,” 
&e. Not long afterward, at dinner, he passed up 
his plate for a second supply of pudding, with 
the petition: ‘Thank you for some another pud- 
ding.” This eagerness to catch up new words 
and apply them to the daily uses of life leads to 
still more amusing results sometimes. The teach- 
er of a class in physiology gave the names of the 
bones of the head one day, and the next being 
letter-writing day, one of the girls informed her 
mother that ‘Belle H.,”’ a school-mate, ‘‘had a 
sore on her mandible,” and that ‘the doctor was 
coming to lance the aforesaid mandible!’ Quite 
an original way of saying that Belle had a swell- 
ing on her chin. 

The Clarke Institution buildings, as they now 
stand, are the work of about a year’s time 
When the school was first removed from Cheims- 
ford to this place, the exercises were held in a 
large building called ‘Norwood Hall,” part of 
which was hired for the purpose, while the two 
teachers and the pupils were lodged in two other 
adjacent buildings. Little Fannie, Miss Rogers’s 
first pupil, came and remained about a year, and 
was then so far advanced as to make it advisable 

‘for her to be taught at home by a private teacher. 
Most of the other pupils who had eatered at 
(Chelmsford remained, and others were added, so 
that their original quarters soon became too 
straitened for them, and the managers found 
on Round Hill, adjoining the site of the boys’ 
school house, in which the historian Bancroft 
taught many years ago, a piece of ground with 
two buildings suited for their purposes. A road 
runs through this tract leading to the Round 
Ilill Water-Cure. It is partially wooded on one 
side of the road, while, on the other side, Round 
Hill reaches its apex, and upon this are two pleas- 
ant and picturesque-looking houses, surrounded 
on three sides by foliage, and on the fourth giv- 
ing a splendid outlook over the village of North- 
ampton and the valley of the Connecticut. On 
the other side of the road there is a large brick- 
building, and these three houses, together with a 
smaller one used as a laundry, and the stables, 
form a much more pleasing whole than one large 
and solitary house would have dene. Every- 


The Road is so situated as to secure to itself, at 
once, the largest pleasure-travel of any Rail- 
road in the Eastern Statens, connecting, as it will 
by the shortest route, Saratega, Lakes George 
and Champlain, with Mt. Mansfield, Lakes 
Memphremagog and Willoughby, and the 
White Mountains. Independent of the through 
freight and passenger traffic, which must at once flow 
to it upon its completion, in consequence of its being 
the shortest route to the seaboard, the earnings 
from the local business will be sufficient to pay all EROS 

-eyae Sr eecsan wae eS running expenses and the interest on its small bond- 
oe ae GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, wn. chance tobe, a 

Cash Subscriptions, to the Stock of the Road, have — BY THE — f humble artisan 
already been made nearly sufficient to complete the Road MANUFACTURERS, 


ready for theiron. The Bondsare coupon or registered, 
R. HOLLINGS &CO., 


and are in denominations of 
838GOD 


The interest is six per cent. in gold, payable semi- Washi ngton Street, 
annually, in Boston, May Istand November Ist. These 

Bonds are offered until further notice at 90 and ac- F R E N C H B R ON Z E S$ 
crued interest in currency, and we recommend them to 
Savings Banks, holders of trust funds, and all others 


having money to invest, a3 first-class securities. M A R B t E C L 0 C K S 


For further information — Pamphlets, AT COST OF LMPORTATION, 
Maps, &c., apply to July 20. Get Our Prices. ly 
E. & T. FAIRBANKS & CO., 
St. Johnsbury, Vermont. 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 
252 Broadway, New York. 
FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., 
118 Milk Street, Boston. 
FAIRBANKS & EWING, 
715 Chestnut Street, Phila. 
FINANCIAL AGENTS. 


— AND — 


BUTTERICK'S PATTERNS. 
PLUMMER & WILDER, 


144 Tremont street, Boston, 


twenty years ago, and greater than that of any| White Vests, Duck and Marseilles, $2, 
State government to-day, with at least three State $2.50, $3, $3.50, $4, $4.50 and $5. 

Legislatures believed to be ready to register its 
will and others greatly influenced by it, and 
with all its achievements regarded by the bold 
and able men who control it merely as stepping- 
stones toa greater future, what is to prevent it 
from becoming also the greatest political power? 


Large line of Fancy Marseilles and Stuiped 
Linen, $3 to $6. 


S. P. BENNETT & CO. 


456 Washington Street., 
July 29. 2t 
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As I paused fora minute, leaning against the with their assoc 
iron-railing of an enclosure [in the Northampton " 
cemetery], I saw a little procession of children 
coming toward me up the main avenue. They 
were mostly little children, though there were 
some large boys and girls among them. They 


a real desire to 


ARTISTIC PAINTING. 
CHRISTOPHER xf HAM, 
Freseo Painter, 


In Encaustic, Oil and Distemper Colors. Also, House 
and Sign Painter, Imitator of Wood and Marble. 
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Rvoms GOS Washingiou Strect, Boston, ” 
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§ ‘irs t Bondl ore. S ‘ : 
Trustees for the First Mortgage Bondholder Order-box 210 Mechanies’ Exchange, 22 State street. 


LUKE P. POLAND Sr. Jounspury, Vr. 
ABRAHAM T. LOWE Boston, Mass 


POR BALE BY 


RICHARDSON, HILL & CO., 
General Agents, 
No. 3 Sears Building, Boston, 
And by Banks and the principal Brokers throughout 
New England. 4t July 15. 


moments remail 


Mr. N. is prepared to design and execute every de- to our desire. 


scription of wall and ceiling decoration for churches, 
public buiidings, private residences, halls, hotels, &e. 
Gilding and Embossing on Glass. Every deseription ot 
wood finished in wax and oil filling, and in varnish or 
French polish. 3m July 1. 


hewspaper, sone 
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PARLOR FURNITURE. 
PARLOR SUITS 


Covered in English Haircloth, Plush Broeatell, Silk 
Damask, French Lasting, ete. Also, 
Sofas, Lounges, Easy, Parlor, Rocking, 
AND THE BEST 


ER ay - ye before it falls due. With their ample securi I ig the recipients of 
~ | not only propose to “‘assist in executing the laws, rate of interest, ~ Tha mc Eeeceeeinc menuatide liste 
» | but they do now execute them with three times | people, which is more PROFITABLE OR SAFE. 
the fidelity that men do. The first great point in - E CHANGING U.S. FIVE-TWENTIES.—The suc- 
cuwek ‘ en > : Cn nets CSS O e¢ New Government 5 per cent, Loan will com- 
executing - law is - give it our individual obe- pel the early surrender of United States 6 per cents. 
dience; if everybody would do that we should] Many holders of Five-Twenties are now exchanging 
need very few courts. Now it is a well-known | them for Northern Pacitic Seven-Thirties, thus realizing 
fact that in all countries the number of men who | & handsome protit, and greatly increasing their yearly 


rather be at my 
pite’’! 
sundry problem 


SUMMER FURNITURE. 
RATTAN SOFAS, 
LOUNGES, 


The ve 


Some have all 
neuver in their 


income. suit them interic 


thing is now in apple-pie order. The cluster of 
houses, ot which no two arealike, but which har- 
monize as a whole, look each as neat as a young 
wife whose trousseau still has the freshness of the 


Nearly every face was intelligent and bore the |; 
marks of refinement. 


When General Jackson entered New Orleans 
n the year after the memorable defeat of the 


chi : I noticed in the ranks one | British, the manager of the theater waited on 
smart-looking boy of about twelve, quite Llack. | him to solicit the honor of his presence at one of 


commit crimes is from twice to ten umes as many OTHER SECURITIES.—Al! marketable Stocks and 
as the number of women who doso. Some years} Bonds will be received at their highest current price in 
ago a venerable French magistrate, M. Bonneville | exchange for Northern Pacific Seven-Thirties. Ex- 

PRESS CHARGES On Money or Bonds received, and on 


TETE-A-TETES, 


PATENT RECLINING CHAIRS 


In the Market. 
CENTER and LIBRARY TABLES, MIRRORS, 
Our work is made from thorougnly kilndried stock by 


full of freedom. 


straint. A thir 


de Marsangy, published a paper on the compara- | ERESS CUARGES on soney e : baat sad elias lie 
tive morality of men and women, in which ho | yivenckimaes, gene .in, Return, wil be, paid’ by, the ponesiae omy 
gave the facts on the subject for France and other | ete., can be obtained on application at any agency, or 
European countries; and the same state of things | from the undersigned. For sale by 
holds in America. In Massachusetts, last year, JAY COOKE & CO. 
the nominal number of commitments to prison PHILADELPHIA, New YoRK, WASHINGTON, 
was 14.315, of whom only 3288, or less than one Financial Agents Northern Paeific Railroad Co. 
in four, were women. On tlie first of last Octo-| By BANKS and BANKERS generally throughout the 
ber there were 2367 men, and only 754 women in country. 
the Massachusetts prisons, though the women are AND BY 
in a majority of some 50,000 over the men in the BREWSTER, SWEET & CO., 
State. ‘This shows what the women do here in| General Agents for Massachusetts, New Hampshire and 
the way of individually executing tle laws. Be- Maine, Boston. 
sides this, they ‘‘assist in executing them” by 
teaching their children and their pupils in the 
schools. It 1s found that more than half our 
criminals have either never had the care and guid- 
ance of a mother, or have never been at school 
with any regularity. The nine-tenths or ninety- C.D BEsD & 1. HM. PERKINS. 
: ; BECK BROTHERS, 
nine-one-hundredths of our people who never| M, BOLLES & CO. 
openly break the laws have been carefully taught 
by good women, both by precept and example. 
But it Dr. Holland regards neither personal mo- STEVENS, AMORY & CO. 
rality nor a good example asof any assistance in 
executing the laws, let him look at what has been 
king place in Wyoming astyear. “ - vas oe ene 
lished akin y ot Ort caus wuts Cntr ay a aataorat mIN, € 
‘in he magistrates is .| G&O. WASHINGTON WARREN, Charles- 
to the effect that crime has never been so sum- | town. eop3m Apr. 15. 
marily dealt with, nor the laws so well admiois- | ————————————_-—- — = 
tered, as since women have served on juries there. S 
But we happen to have evidence from the crimi- PARLOR BEDS. 
nals themselves, who are sent from that territory CROSBY'S, TREFY’S AND COFFIN’S—The three 
to serve out their sentences under Mr. Brockway | BEST AND CHEAPEST PARLOR-BEDS 
inthe Detroit house of correction. Mr, Brockway | In the market. 
stated at the Cincinnati prison congress, last Oc-| At Wholesale or Retail by 
tober, that he had talked with these felons about | BOYCE BROTHERS, 
the administration of justice in Wyoming since | 551. and 533 Washington Street, corner of Dix Place. 
women began to sit on juries, and they said: “We} June 24. 9m 
should never have been here but for those women, | —- 
—we never saw a Wyoming jury before that 
would have convicted so many of us.” | 
(3.) the next question is rather mixed: “Sup- | 
posing that women would give us better laws than | 
we have (which is not evident), what would be | 
the practical advantage to them or to us, so long 
as they must rely upon us to execute them—upon 
us, who tnd it impossible to enforce our own laws, | 


experienced workmen, and our facilities are unsurpass- 
ed forthe production of first-class FURNITURE, war- 
ranted in every particular. Purchasers will tind it 
greatly to their advantage to examine our large and su- 
perior assortment before making their selections, 

We import direct from the manufacturer Samnie/ 
Laycock's best English Haircloth. 


BRAMAN, SHAW & C0., 


27 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON. 
Facrory iN East CAMBRIDGE, Mass, 


There were some very little children, with bright | the performances. This Leing promised, it was 
eyes and healthy faces, at the end of the train. | resolved to compliment him with a song compos- 
Last of all, walked two tiny people, handin hand. | eq for the occasion. The performers were ail 
A fine-looking, sturdy boy ot six or seven, with} Frenchmen, and none of them very conversant 
tawny brown curls clustering close to his head, | with the English language; but the best among 
of dark complection and dark blue eyes. The | them was selected, and when the curtain rose, the 
girl, of about the same age, was a fair, delicate | General, who sat in the stage-box, was surprised 
little thing, with brown, bird-like eyes, and fair | at hearing his feats recorded in a song to the tune 
hair waving over hershoulders. These children, | of *God Save the King.” The chorus will give 
though respectful and quiet in their demeanor, | some idea of this song which afforded much 
were yet whispering among themselves brokenly, | mirth to the Americans who were present:— 
as children will do. A passer meeting them on “‘God shave General Shackson 
the street would suppose that they were the pu- God shave General Shackson. _ 
pils of some private school oat for a. picnic. But He be von very great man : 
no! These children were the pupils of the Clarke He shave New Orleans, 

. . 6 ’ 
Institution. Pie SS God shave General Shackson.’’ 
_ The Clarke Institution is a State school, brought | Whenever the name of the General occurred the 
into existence in great part by an endowment performer turned to him and made a profound 
from Mr. John Clarke of Northampton, who died | pow, in the most approved Paris fashion. 
afew years ago. It is for the deat and the deaf- —————— 
dumb. In it they are taught to speak and toun-| Tue AprianWay.—(By T. Buchanan Read. )— 
derstand what is said to them from the motion of} The dust of glory all around me lies 
the speaker’s lips. When Mr. Clarke died these ‘The ashes of dead nations and their kings; 
children covered his new-made grave with flowers, | |] hear no voice save what from out the akios 
and on every anniversary of his death they do the} ‘The jark shakes down from his invisible wings 
‘same. The grave beside his was that of his wife, : S é : 

A funeral aspect fills the whole campaign— 


who was a Zealous co-worker with him in all the Thei b-like flock di : 
good that he did for these dwellers in the silent ee rlike flocks the distant mounds dis- 


world. All the children whom I had seen were to ke : : ; 
deat from birth, or had become go at an early age. “Tt scattered blocks of granite on the plain, 
Yet this would not have been suspected by any |. he dove-hued oxen Virgil sang repose. 
one who had seen them talking togetter, only oc- | The cities seated on surrounding mounts, 
casionally using a gesture to entorce a remark.| Oc what were cities, glimmer on the steeps 
There is no other school of this kind in the coun- | Like cemeteries, and the fancy counts 

try. Flowers, therefore, upon the grave of him In vain their dead for whom no mortal weeps. 
who had bestowed his bounty for the purpose of | All Rome to-day sits on the buried past, Jed; 
making the dumb to speak and the deaf to under-| Her later walls with sculptured blocks are fleck- 
stand, thereby hastening the fulfillment of an old | The spoilers toiled for ages fierce and fast, 
prophecy, seemed the most beautiful and tender Then left the rest to ruin and neglect. 

— “ gi —e nietarmedalr oS And still beneath their tread what wonders lie!— 
iave remained voiceless during their earthly lives. | Brave statues of the god-like and their gods, 

= And columns that might corridor the sky, 

While scarce a spade upturns the shallow clods, 


SETTEES, 
RECLINING CHAIRS, 
RECEPTION CHAIRS, 
DINING CHAIRS, 
SEWING CHAIRS, 
ROCKING CHAIRS, 
EASY CHAIRS, 
TABLES, 
WORKSTANDS, 


ADAPTED TO SEASIDE AND AT 


first six months of marriage vpon it. Irregular 
portions of the grounds in front of them have 
been terraced, and each bare spot turfed with 
green. The road has been graveled, and every 
unsightly objectremoved. The domestic arrange- 
ments of this school are conducted in a manner 
superior to that which obtains in any similar in- 
stitution in the country. The fact that the school 
is as yet so small a one makes this easier for it. 
But there is, in every department, an ambition to 
be and to do something out of the common. There 
is no such thing as eye-service here. ‘The fare is 
frugal, but prepared in the best manner and dain- 
tily served, while up stairs the rows of dainty lit- 
tle rooms, each with its little white bed, are kept 
scrupulously clean by the occupants. All over 
the place everything is equally nice. The secret 
of the good order here evinced in all things is 
that every individual, down to the smallest child, 
has a certain duty allotted to him orto her, which 
must be regularly performed at a given time and 
in the best possible manner. So the business 
gets done, and goes on lke clock-work, but no- 
body is overburdened. It is strictly a family dis- 
cipline. ‘ 

Che general air of refinement perccpiiblle among 
them has led to the surmise that the children ot 
poor and common people are not received here. 
‘That isa mistake, All are received indiscrimi- 
nately. The only qualification necessary is a ca- 
pacity to learn according to the system taught 
here. But before a child has been a month here, 
improvement in manners and appearance becomes 
perceptible in the cases of those who have been 
neglected. The forty pupils are organized into 
classes, for the supervision of which tive teachers 
are employed. ‘They have been, so far, all wo- 
men and have been selected for qualities especial- 
ly fitting them for the work in which they are en- 
gaged. It requires patience without limit, and 
unbounded gentleness united with firmness. For 
it will not do to scold a poor baby, who is doing = ss 
his best to learn totalk without being able to hear MISCELLANY 
anything to pattern by—not even if he should take | Bf Saas ie 2 Unearth their marble wonders, with their high 
a moth in which to learn bow to say “bread’’ or | Inprays axp Docs.—The massacre of the! Immortal lessons, to awake men here ’ 
*“spoon.'” [have heard Miss Rogers say that she | Apaclies women and children at Camp Grant, | And elsewhere to arrest, as they sweep by 
did not — nad pet wee with ages Arizona, was simply horrible. ‘Trusting to the| Ambition’s armies in their mad career. — 
patience to devote himself to this work wouk romised protectior Ini 4 : : : 
ever be found. Up to the present time none have ee “ti Saircd = a Poorer agente! Who to their chariots chain the fiery team 
been, and the work is pertormed entirely by wo- | faith maki Evie ee & Of elements to gain the realms ot gold, 

en, if me y b faith making an attempt to live in industry and Let th behold tl Austen 4 
men in the few schools which have agreed to | peace, when the white adventurers of the frontiers, Ot Aue ion Re oe ee ee 
give the system a trial after seeing its success il- | whomake money out of every Indian war, attack- | ,, Cen eneny pines the eee er ont. 
lustrated here, None of the teachers selected for | ed them, burnt their huts, butchered their women Exhume these silent teachers from the dust, 
the Clarke Institution ever taught any deaf chil- | and children, and drove the few survivors to the| And then—But hold! I see around me strewn 
dren before coming here, and none of them under- | mouatains. If a tenth part of the treasure ex-| 0 ef miles and miles of ruins, a thick crust 
stood the sign or finger language. In some cases | pended in making war upon the Indians were de-| _ U! Shattered remnants injdark ages hewn 
children come to school who have been deat trom | vote to protecting them from the tangs of these | For wanton pastimes or for kilns of lime! 
an early age, but who can talk, though impertectly, | white wolves, the other nine-tenths could be| The very mortar in St. Peter’s wall 
and whose communication with their more immedi- | saved; and the skirts of America would not be Hath had its votaries in that grand old time 
ate friends has been by spoken language. With | drenched with the blood of these wretched victims | When Poesy and Art o’erlauded all. 
such a foundation to build upon, the teacher's | of her barbarity and rapacity. We do notidealize | But that is past. What sound is this I hear 
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work is greatly renee oe brenches _ the Indians; they are savages and need to be| More thanthelark’s? As froma mournful lyre | Queen Elizabeth certainly did not, and the history | 
ally taught in schools and academies are taught | civilized, if possible. Even if they cannot be! A wierd, complaining murmur fills my ear: | ok Gis. tale War shoud (hat Queen Viciasia tid 
here, with the exception of music. The children | civilized (a conclusion based not on experience, I look above, and lo! the wolian wire ' not. Nor did the French empress] fall below her | 
H.S. Burverr, Mar. 4. 6m Cc. C. Gosa. 
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they enjoy, the tormer especially. Due attention | seems certain, they are fa , a : : : 1 ra eter es ee tare eget pet — 
is given to gymnastics. Whether the school will | he white fg ce sagghosle te ite actor Stretching o’er sepulchers, which serve for | (9) * Is it right—is it kind and courteoustomen) BENJAMIN B. WILEY, lot of those wh: 
5 am hie se Vase la anseseg lige Giga nett e the whites, they should be nevertheless treated nate: back. | —for women to demand an equal or a determining Real Estate and Loan Agent, 148 Wash- 
ever be able to graduate @ class in the course of | meanwhile with justice. It is ihe fashion with too | . ete wae . . | voice in tl blist t of a national policy ington Street, Chicago, III. 
studies which are in its schedule depends entirely yW é a ~ | And yonder the swift train weaves forth and | YOlce In the establishment o national poucy é : 
les $s ‘ pends Y | many estern journals to sneer at the “senti- | Th : & 1 | which tt d t propose to defend, which t! MONEY safely loaned for non-residents, in large and 

on circumstances. The position which it holds is | mentality’’ of the East over the Indians. It is | isis ede of the dead! where are thy | 1 ees or def 4 : nee oe small sums, at 8,9 and 10 per cent. interest, payable 
a peculiar one. Its object being to teach articula- | not a question of sentiment, but of justice. The ghosts} pa? ye .a go geben Daeg pi sate psd semi-annually, where desired. Taxes paid and proper- 
tion and lip-reading, rather than the branches of | Indians have a right to decent and tair treatment. | The electric fire that reaches Rome to-day ys er ray defend for them?” ge rue Cs satel Fagg sae rer ‘ee 
an academical education, it may be considered in | Who ever heard of a white man punished tor May give at best a poor galvanic thrill; conte arp ok ake ane ae a ga i - es ; 
many senses a preparaiory school. Bright pupils shooting an Indian? Even a dog will bite, if you} Phe train that streams along theiron way America, and never have been from the time of 
come here and remain long enough to become | kick him. It would be a mean dog that would| | May bring but mourners to the eevemtold hill. | RO. Standish and Mrs. Dustan to those of the WILLIAM DOOGUE 
proficient in lip-reading, and then leave to finish not. Is not an Indian as good as a dog? What} All this may be, but still within me burns San sony Sealine it is 0 libel I h- | Gani i "addi -arties, Pi 
their studies in some school among children not | . 4 ; P anitary Commission. tis a libel on the moth- | Continues to furnish for Balls, Weddings, Parties, Pic- 
heir studie some schoc g childre | the Indians want most of all is protection; and he The prayerful dream and hope that even I ers of New Engiand, the wives and daughters of nics. Festivals, & 
deat or under private tuition at home. who would withhold this from them is one of the | May see her rise above her funeral urns, the revolution, and upon cub Own aides, MOM sas 

Ove of the most successtul illustrations of the | murderers who slew the poor women and children; | Atd throw her long-worn sackcloth bravely by. t BOUQUETS AND FRESH FLOWERS 


benctits to be derived trom this system is the case | of the Apaches.— Toledo ( Ohio) Inder. sleuns and daughters, od oe saga did ee, | rel 
of Teresa D., born deat and sent to school at | Oxe or THE RattRoap Mosorottes ov rus | G0 not, “propose to assist in ceending le of every kind and of the choicest varieties, either by 


Harttord, atter having been taught tosome extent | Parrr Cottars.—These indispensable articles | Uston.—The Pennsylvania Railway Coa:pany | policy which their hearts rie cig and a special messenger or express, and orders by mail and 
at home. Her parents communicated with her | have rapidly increased in use since their intro- | began its existence on!y twenty-four years ago, but tor them. might pated g's rps 4 ne = telegraph will be promptly answered. 
by the finger alphabet, and hence she never con- | duction in 1854, when the first patent was issued | and then in buta small way. The road was de- or maintained. ‘he defense of a country depends | é * GREFNHOUSE 

: : ity ssi erseif in the ci i C > i : : as much upon its women as upon ils men—as we FLORAL PLACE GREFNI SE, 
tracted that partiality for expressing herself in the | fora combination ot cloth and paper, which was | signed to run trom Harrisburg to Johnstown, to { pe “setae Gor pee 
sign languaze, which is a perfect passion with | Dot really perfected till two years ago, since when | connect at each end with the State railroads al- | ound out when we inva ed the > sea 4 No. 679 Washingto:: —t., 
those mutes who have been brought up to do so. | they have been the most popular style worn. In ready in existence, and complete a through fast | It these questions were propoun: age Reich pn. y April 3. 
When she came to the Clarke Institution she | prox were 48,000 collars made; in 1868, | line from VPhilade!phia to Pittsburg. No one So ak can has Kaela es omeelS ac Devnterito AE — Sone REI 
could say “papa” and “mamma” plainly, and | 84,000; and to the close of the year ending April | then imagined that heavy freight could ever be f ch gS _< 7% ae 2 To 8. INOW’? 
three other seit indisiinetly. site was then | 30,1871, an increase is indicated that WaT chaant diverted trom the State louaie to land carriage; | 08d suppused—that he has formed au idea Of Swit SESSIONS & KNOX’'S 
thireen years od. Atter she had been under in- | to 100,000,000. The profits have not increased | 8ull less that any railroad could ever compete | ee oe one fom ag oe dingy intend PATENT HARD STEEL PLOWS 
struction a month or sb, she ceased to use the fin- | in like proportion. Indeed, the competition hasj With the Ohio river for travel and traffic weet- | ot the camel which he “evolved age the depths . 
gers, striving to express all her wants in spoken | been so sharp that one manufacturer stated that | Ward beyond Pittsburg. The Alleghany Portage Any statesman or 


, ot his inper consciousness.” Of superior shape. With surfaces hardened a3 much 
language, and wher she could not articulate a | it he could save one-eighth of an inch to each Railroad from Johnsiown to Pittaburg was a | ee gsibeien a8 general ge should caret as fire and water can make them, and centers that re- 
word she would spell it with her lps. About | collar on his paper more than other makers did, | series of inclined planes, with stationary engines, | ee ee _ . oe os main soft and flexible. Slide easily through the soil. 
two months atter she began to learn to talk, she | it would be sutlicient profit. The present styles | and was regarded as a sad necessity, because no COUntTY without the assistance of ¢ r Pasig 8 Have a toughness that avoids all liability of breakage. 
went to Miss Rogers one morning, and said to her | ot tancy boxes are one cause of small profits. canal could run over the mountains. ara would soon give itup asa - j aon - ae 
plainly and distinctly, **Mamma wants you to go | When paper collars were first introduced they The company grew for many years at what ‘ese women are — sas nan 9 i et aang cc he 
to her.”’ Miss Rogers sa:d to ber, speaking slow- | were put up in boxes of 100 at $5, but the de-| Was thought in Pennsylvania a rapid rate. It ai- unreasonably, with the clumsy and in ea y PLOW COMPANY 
ly, ‘‘Where is mamma?’ and Teresa replied | sire of makers to outsell each other led to more | Ways, in ite early days, had to contend withthe | which the laws cumpel their great in — AMES ; 
promptly, “In the hall.” She was delighted to | attractive styles, some of which are now quite | jealousy of the State, which owned the rival ca- be brought to bear onthe public policy and the WAREHOUSES! 
learn pew words, and would often say, “I like to | expensive. The prices for collars range trom $4 | Nal, and demanded full tolls on all goods diverted ° ; 
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5) per cent. dividend on all expiring years’ risks, and ‘ 
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SH This Company has paid over $500,000 in loss 
and over $300,000 in dividends, since commencement 
business, fifteen years ago. 
WILLIAM 8S. MORTON, President. 
CHARLES A. HOWLAND, Secretary. 
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May 20. 27 State Street. 30 
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rs : 3 3, Jr., Jacob Sleeper, 
pany’s operations, address either the President or Secre- | aibert Bowker, A.A. Wellington, Paul ‘Aceon, 
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Policies issued to the amount of around when we 


$20,000, 
on a single life, on the LIFE Or ENDOWMENT plan. 
This Company is now entering upon its twenty-fifth 
year, and has at risk 
John and I ha 
being i hat is ¢ 
enforcements of the laws. They “propose to as- | * = : ua is 
: . 2 ; 7 : : | sist’ a li i > deferre 
talk much better than to make signs.” Her re- | to $35 per 1000. New England manufucturers | from it, as well as on all that it carried. The abe a little more directly repre mart | | vear, aud. sc.tlll 
markable tacility in learning spoken language | have invested about $3,000,000 in the business. Columbia Raiiroad, from Philadelphia to Harris- | ee ig. term: coming to lt ee past. ri Pa year, anc iavd 
vaused the friends of several other congenital | The original method of making collars was to lay | burg, constantly quarrelled with the corporation, | e Yankee said, sagen age Jy ee tea bles | 
mutes to take them from the sign schools and send | sheets in piles of 20 to S0 and havea knife cut |aod tor many months even refused to connect | — at the or eg 4 ‘ nae ate wa hetd | 53 Beekman St., New York. 
them here. The progress ot most has been fair, through the pile, taking outa strip that was the with itat Lancaster at all. Finally the State sold out | Rome os What's to hender! —Sprinznec j2? eekm eg + oer 
but notas rapid as Teresa's, from the fact that they ‘ outline of a collar, which was afterward finished! its lines to the railway company, and when the “, ebempsuaia Send for descriptive circular. tf uly 22. 



































